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PRACTICAL ANNEXATION OF ENGLAND. 


Tne great feature of the modern 
world is the growth and power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. More particularly 
since the commencement of the present 
century have their numbers multiplied 
with a rapidity that astonishes the 
observer. In the 46 years which have 
elapsed since the 18th century reached 
its close, the Anglo-Saxon race, properly 
so called, have increased 120 per cent. 
Their wealth, prosperity and social 
condition have improved in a much 
greater ratio. Therace is now divided 
into nearly equal parts, one of which, 
in the possession of great political 
power, occupies the British islands, 
and from them sways the commercial 
world. The other inhabits the conti- 
nent of North America, and will soon 
absorb the whole in one vast union, from 
whose bosom the British islands must 
thereafter draw their supplies of food, and 
become measurably dependent for the 
elements of their power. The natural 
limits of British greatness appear to 
have been reached; that is, the greatest 
number of persons that her resources 
can feed, occupy her islands, and those 
persons exercise the greatest possible 
power that is permitted to one nation 
in modern times. Ifthe Anglo-Saxon 
race on this continent is destined to 
reach wealth and power as much 
greater than those now enjoyed by 
England, as the breadth of land here 
occupied is larger than the British 


islands, then indeed might the nations 
of Europe have cause for alarm, were it 
not for the peaceful nature of our 
institutions. ‘he Anglo-Saxons on this 
continent are now equal in number to 
those in Great Britain, and in a few 
years the latter will bear but a small 
proportion to the whole number. 

The great improvements which have 
been made in science have prodigiously 
increased the means of subsistence in 
the British islands; and the increase of 
the population, great as it has undoubt- 
edly been, is yet subordinate to the 
enhanced production. The latter, by 
outrunning the population, has afforded 
to the laboring classes Juxuries and 
even comforts that formerly were 
unknown to the richest lords. The 
proportion of food produced in the 
British islands to the whole number of 
the people is doubtless much larger 
than formerly, but at the same time 
there is a larger and increasing number 
who suffer more than formerly, because 
the tendency of laws and the structure 
of society has been, to accelerate the 
natural accumulation of property in the 
hands of a few at the expense of the 
many. ‘The population of the British 
islands, exclusive of Ireland, has in- 
creased from 10,472,048 in 1800, 
according to the census then taken, to 
18,664,761 in 1841, being an increase 
of about 80 per cent. in 40 years. In 
the same time the number of the 
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French people rose from 27,349,003 
to 34,194,875, or 25 per cent. only. 
The United States, peopled by the same 
race as Great Britain, have ina similar 
period multiplied their numbers of 
white inhabitants from 4,304,489 to 
14,575,998, or 320 per cent., having 
nearly doubled every 20 years. The 
population of the United States has 
indeed been mostly of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, but it has received constant 
accessions of French and Germans, 
who mix with and are finally lost in the 
swelling numbers of the whole mass. 
The British Islands have lost to some 
extent by emigration, and most of that 
which they have lost has been a direct 
gain to America. The decennial in- 
crease per cent. of the population of the 
United States, as compared with that 
of England, has been for the first 40 
years of the present century as follows : 


1800-10, 1810-20, 1820-30, 1830-40. 
United States... .36.2. ...34.3......338.....34.7 
British Islands.. 14.2....17.6......15.5.....14.0 


From 1810 to 1820, which embrace 
the period of the last war, it appears 
that the ratio of increase in the United 
States diminished, while that of the 
British islands improved. Since that 
period the actual increase of the popu- 
lation of the United States has become 
more considerable, while that of the 
British islands has decreased 34 per 
cent., having been for the ten years 
ending with 1840, slightly less than in 
a similar period ending with 1810, 
during a general war. These facts 
seem to support the theory that the 
increase of population must always 
depend upon the increase of food and 
other necessaries, and can never, for 
any considerable period, exceed that 
increase. As far as high scienee and 
great capital go, England has the advan- 
tage of the United States in facilities 
for enhancing the means of subsistence ; 
nevertheless her population feels annu- 
ally the increasing restraint upon its 
growth consequent upon the deficiency 
of food, and the existing distress mani- 
fests itself in the swelling number of 
paupers, who now, according to a Parlia- 
mentary statement, reach 1,500,000 
souls. While England has thus en- 
countered in her onward progress an 
insurmountable barrier to her continued 
advancement, the United States have 


constantly added to the quantity of land 
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occupied, and each successive tract 
overrun is apparently more fertile 
than the other. The area of Great 
Britain isthe same now that it ever has 
been; that is to say, 55,291,788 acres, 
or 86,439 square miles. On this ex- 
tent of surface, as we have seen, the 
population has increased 8,192,713 souls 
or 80 percent. in 40 years, or 94 per- 
sons to each square mile. Or, in other 
words, froma population of 118 to the 
square mile in 1800, the density has 
increased to 210 to the square mile in 
1840. Inthe United States the great- 
est density is in that of Massachusetts, 
eighty-six to the mile. To maintain 
this increase, the highest skill and 
science in agriculture, added to the 
most unremitting industry and perse- 
verance, has been requisite in England. 
It is self-evident, however, that there 
is a point beyond which this increase 
cannot take place ; that how great so- 
ever the productive powers of the En- 
glish soil may be made through the aid 
of science, ultimately the wants of the 
population, through increasing num- 
bers, must exceed those powers. This 
appears now to be nearly the case. 
Every portion of the soil of Great Bri- 
tain, capable of bearing food advanta- 
geously, has been pressed into that 
service. It is true that there are still 
maintained in England a large number 
of cattle, Of horses alone there are 
1,330,000, on which duties are paid; to 
feed which, an extent of soil equal to 
that which will suffice for the suste- 
nance of 16,000,000 human beings is 
required; but these horses are, to a very 
considerable extent. necessary in the 
conduct of internal business, and indis- 
pensable as yet to the trade which 
supports the manufacturing population. 
How far those services may be super- 
seded by steam isa question. It is, how- 
ever, probable that steam may so far 
supply the place as to make an increase 
in their numbers to facilitate a growing 
trade unnecessary ; and, indeed. as the 
home supply of food has now become 
insufficient for the support of both ani- 
mals and human beings, in consequence 
of the excess of their demands, it would 
that the maintenance of the 
former would become yearly more 
onerous. The surface of England may 
be pretty accurately divided into three 
10 manufacturing and 
13 metropolitan and 


seem 


sections, Viz: 
mining counties, 
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partially manufacturing counties, and 
19 exclusively agricultural counties. 
The official returns show that the rural 
population of England has not increased 
since 1700, a period of 140 years, du- 
ring which the other classes of society 
have increased near 300 per cent. 

The population of the several divi- 
sions of England that we have named 
are as follows: 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 

1700. 1800, 1840, 
Agricultural. ......2,029,800 2,670,337 4,059,114 
Manufacturing ....1,)13,900 2,528,773 5,310,472 
Metropolitan...... 2,002,700 = 3,130,054 5,587,560 


Counties. 








5,146,400 8,331,164 14,957,146 


The returns of the population of the 
towns and cities show that the increase 
of the agricultural counties has been 
principally in the towns, so that the 
rural population of England, as in the 
agricultural counties of Scotland, ap- 
pears not to have increased at all since 
1700, at least not materially. The 
same number of the tillers of the earth, 
the productions of whose industry fed 
5,146,400 persons in 1700, is now re- 
quired to feed 14,957,146, without 
counting the increase of cattle, which 
is probably equal] to five millions more 
persons. This excessive demand has 
been supplied by pressing into the ser- 


vice every possible tillable piece of 


ground, and calling the highest science 
to aid in its cultivation (the latter has 
mainly compensated for the small in- 
crease of manual labor.) The traders 
and manufacturers have increased seven 
millions since 1700, and five millions 
since 1800. These have produced that 
manufactured wealth which has laid the 
world under contribution to British in- 
dustry. The physical well-being of the 
masses of the people has not, however, 
proportionably improved. The master 
manufacturers have divided with the 
land-owners the whole profits of the 
industry of these people. What little 
money the former have paid for labor, 
the latter have demanded for the food 
supplied from their lands. This col- 
lusion of interests worked well, as long 
as the manufacturers did not experience 
in third markets any active opposition. 
But European competition has so re- 
duced the money prices of goods, that 
manufacturers can no longer pay suf- 
ficient wages to feed their workmen at 
the old prices demanded by land-owners 
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for food, even if the latter could con- 
tinue to supply the demand. The land- 
owners must now reduce their profits 
to enable England to maintain her mar- 
kets. The manufacturing greatness of 
the British islands has outgrown their 
capacity to feed the operatives. The 
Anglo-Saxon race in England, like a 
hot-house plant, is confined in too small 
a vessel; it has become restricted in its 
growth, and requires to be transplanted 
to a broad and genial soil. This has been 
done. The climate and soil of the Uni- 
ted States were peculiarly suited to the 
development of their vigorous growth. 
On this continent the breadth of terri- 
tory and its resources are as limitless 
as the untiring enterprise of the peo- 
ple. Their escape from the restrain- 
ing limits of the narrow islands and un- 
just laws of Britain, has been followed 
by a vigor of growth never before 
equalled by any people; and this pro- 
gression has been marked by an acces- 
sion of territory in a ratio nearly as 
great as that in which their numbers 
have multiplied; that is to say, the 
white inhabitants of the United States 
have increased 10,271,509, while Great 
Britain has added but 8,192,713 to her 
population since 1800. In this period, 
the Jand brought into cultivation in 
Great Britain has been 3,621,770 acres, 
as returned by the inclosure bills before 
Parliament. On this continent the 
area of the states in 1800 was 473,770 
square miles. There has since been 
added, exclusive of Texas, 814,810 
square miles, making an area of re- 
presented states at this time equal to 
1,288,580 square miles, or 15 times the 
area of Great Britain. Nearly all the 
land so occupied and settled is, in its 
natural state, of a description more fer- 
tile than any which the high culture of 
England can exhibit. Prairies contain- 
ing millions of acres of rich black loam 
several feet deep are but entered upon, 
and still waiting the physical force 
which is yet to aecumulate for the cul- 
tivation of vast spots, most of which, 
after an annual succession of 200 
crops, yield wheat as rankly and vigor- 
ously as in the first few years of their 
subjection to the service of civilization. 

The people of the United States are 
essentially agricultural in their pursuits, 
and the unrivalled advantages which 
nature has afforded have by no means 
been neglected. The most invaluable 
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tracts of land have been spread before 
a fearless, enterprising, and energetic 
race, almost without money and with- 
out price. The choicest lands of the 
western valleys have been at the com- 
mand of every man; and they have 
flocked thither to enjoy them, not only 
from our own Atlantic states, but the 
islands of Britain and the distant coun- 
tries of Europe have poured forth their 
thousands to occupy and subdue the 
prairies of the west. The census re- 
turns of the United States show, that 
of the increase of the population since 
1820, 80 per cent. are agriculturists ; 
the remaining 20 per cent. are engaged 
in commerce, mining, manufactures, 
and trades. This is the reverse of that 
process which has been going on in 
England, and also in Europe. The 
same causes which have operated so 
powerfully in England to cause the de- 
mand for food to outrun the local sup- 
ply, have also been actively at work in 
diminishing that surplus supply in Eu- 
rope to which England formerly looked 
to make good her own occasional de- 
ficits. These causes are the power- 
ful impulses that have been given to 
manufacturing industry, by which the 
number of agricultural producers has 
been diminished and the consumers 
increased. The former have also been 
lessened by the number of agricultural 
emigrants who leave the worn-out 


lands and the profitless servitude of 


noble owners in Europe to tread their 
own prolific farms in the western 
valleys of America. 
Europe during the past year, which has 
indeed been one of bad harvests, have 
not yielded more than sufficient for 
their own wants. The surplus of one 
section has not more than sufficed for 
the deficit of another; and, although the 
demands of England, which subsequent 
to 1837 were annually large, were last 
year small, the price of grain through- 
out Europe has been higher than per- 
haps ever before, and grain is now 
much cheaper in the United States 
than in any other country; that is to 
say, in the great grain markets of the 


north of Europe for May, the price of 


wheat averaged 31.40 per bushel, and 
in New-York 90 cents. At Odessa, the 


great centre of the Black Sea grain 
trade, it was $1.00 per bushel, and the 
demand good to supply the wants of 
Italy and the Mediterranean. 
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Not only has the demand for food 
increased with the progress of manu- 
factures and the extension of rail- 
roads throughout Europe, but the ap- 
plication of capital and science to agri- 
culture, and the improvement in im- 
plements, have been insufficient to 
compensate for the decay of the land. 


—The constant and long cropping of 
the best Jands in the wheat districts of 


Europe has, united to a barbarous sys- 
tem of culture, reduced them to a 
state of comparative sterility. It has 
long been known that the continued 
exportation of corn from any country 
will exhaust the soil, unless there is 
imported in return articles which may 
be converted into manure in some de- 
gree to compensate for the injuries so 
inflicted. 
Africa and of Asia-Minor that were 
formerly depended upon by Europe for 
large supplies of grain, are now irre- 
trievable deserts. The system pur- 
sued in Prussia and Poland, of raising 
two crops of corn in succession, admin- 
istering nothing to refresh the soil but a 
fallow, will ultimately exhaust the best 
land. For near two centuries Poland 
has continued to export large quantities 
of bread-stuffs, without receiving from 
abroad anything that could be converted 
into nutriment for the soil. The quan- 
tities exported, for periods of 25 years 


each, with the price at the close of 


each period, in Dantzic has been as 
follows : 





Wheat. Price Rye Price 

bush & cts. bush. $ cts. 
1651-1675....14.397,384 . 326.049.9796. 

24,978 404 26 45,416,464 ” 

12,159,064 360 = «34.019. 976 wo 

16,124.548 32 22 

1751-1775. . .27,087,328 BG 60 

1776-1200 $0,059,840 175 21,608 976 105 

1801-1825 32,052,648 60 9,181,532 26 

1225-1246. . . 20,000,000 150 
Total. . . 176,859,576 209,793,856 


The natural effect of this constant 
drain of corn from a district, is manifest 
in the exhaustion of the soil. According- 
ly, Jacobs, who was sent by the English 
government to investigate the capacity 
of the countries of Europe to supply 
grain to England, reports that in every 
part of his journey through Poland the 
fields, whether with growing crops, in 
stubble, or under the operations of the 


plough, presented the appearance of 


‘exhaustion from excessive cropping.” 


Many parts of the north of 
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About three-fourths of the exports of 
Dantzic are to England, the remainder 
goes to the other countries of Europe. 
This is the point whence one-half the 
imports into England have been drawn 
in the last 20 years. The wheat ex- 
ported from Dantzic, forming one-half 
of the English supply in years of defi- 
cient harvest, is delivered there from 
the river Vistula and its tributary the 
Bug. ‘The former rises in the Carpa- 
thian mountains, and flows 450 miles 
through Poland and West Prussia, 
joining the Baltic at Dantzic. The 
stream becomes navigable at Cracow, 
and thence the wheat is conveyed to 
the sea in open flat boats, which hold 
1,200 bushels. These boats are, in 
seasons of leisure, constructed on the 
banks uf the Vistula, above the reach 
of the water, of fir, rudely put together 
and fastened with wooden tree-nails. 
When the rains of Autumn, or the ver- 
nal sun melts the snows of the moun- 
tains, the river rises, and the boats are 
easily floated. A large tree running 
along the bottom and roughly cut forms 
the keelson, to which timbers are se- 
cured; it rises some ten inches from the 
floor; across this and extending to the 
sides, hurdles are laid, covered with mats 
of rye straw, which serve for dunnage. 
The space below receives the water 
which rains or leaks in above and below. 
The wheat is thrown in on these mats, 
piled as high as the gunwale, and 
without further ceremony proceeds on 
its voyage, carried along by the force of 
the stream. A small boat precedes, 
with a man in it, sounding to avoid shift- 
ing In this way the barge, 
conducted by six or seven men, occupies 
several weeks and sometimes months 
in its passage. The rain falling upon 
the exposed wheat soon causes it to 
grow, and the shooting fibres form a 
thick mat that serves as a protection to 
the remainder of the cargo. When the 
wheat is delivered at Dantzic the boat 
is broken up, and the men return home 
on foot. The grown covering of the 
wheat is removed, and the bulk spread 
out on the land to dry, being thrown 
in heaps as often as necessary to pro- 
tect it from falling rain. After the 
lapse of some time and frequent hand- 
lings it becomes fit for storing in ware- 
houses well constructed for that pur- 
pose. The wheat, however, becomes 


shoals. 
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so deteriorated in quality that nearly 
one-fourth is unmarketable. This is 
the manner in which one-half the En- 
glish supply from Europe is conveyed 
to the points of exportation. The mode 
of culture is]not more praiseworthy, 
being of a rude and primitive descrip- 
tion. The fertility of the lands of 
Prussia, under the care even of skil- 
ful, affluent, and productive proprietors, 
was not equal in the best localities to 
seven-fold the seed, and in very many 
portions three-fold; that is, six bushels 
reaped for two bushels sown per acre. 
In Poland the product may be seven 
fold in some cases. As an instance of 
the cost of producing grain in Prussia 
and Poland, a paper prepared by Mr. 
Rothe, president of government of 
Dantzic, and laid before Parliament, 
states, that in a year of favorable sales 
of grain, the produce of an estate of 
2,018 acres, of which 1,040 acres were 
cultivated with grain, sold on the spot at 
72 cents per bushel, by which a loss of 
20 per cent. was sustained, besides 
rent. Thé actual cost of that wheat 
delivered in London is $1 29 cents per 
bushel, without yielding any profit 
whatever to producers. In France the 
average yield of wheat per acre is 14 
bushels, according to the returns of the 
Minister of Commerce. In England it 
is about 20 bushels. 

The countries of Spain,F rance, Belgi- 
um, and Great Britain, are corn-im- 
porting countries. In France the 
exces3 of import over export, which 
last was mostly to Algiers, averaged, 
for eight successive years, 681,266 
bushels grain per annum, and in some 
years the import is much larger. No 
country in Europe approaches France 
in the extent of surface appropriated to 
the wheat culture. More than two- 
fifths of the tillable surface of France is 
cultivated with wheat ; that is to say, 
of every 100 cultivated acres, 40 are 
sowed with wheat. The quantity of 
land thus employed is greater in the 
south-western departments than at the 
north ; yetthe acreable product is great- 
er in the latter sections, a result aserib- 
able both to superior cultivation and 
greater fertility. In the aggregate, the 
quantity of wheat produced in France is 
greater than that produced in Belgium, 
Spain, Holland, Prussia, Poland, Swe- 
den and the British islands. The crop 
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is usually to the seed as 64to1. The 
consumption of wheat is alsé greater 
than in any of the other countries. The 
internal transportation is so costly 
and difficult, that prices vary very con- 
siderably in different sections, being 
always higher at the south than at the 
north, from the circumstance of greater 
fertility. The operation of rail-roads 
will probably equalize the prices while 
it will enhance the consumption of the 
whole. Notwithstanding the great 
fertility of France, and its great pro- 
duction of wheat, aided by protective 
corn-laws, it is generally a wheat-im- 
porting country. Its agricultural re- 
sources, by the aid of science and 
industry, may be developed almost 
indefinitely to meet its increasing 

yants, if enterprise is stimulated by 
competition instead of being smothered 
with parchment laws. To effect this, 
however, a great social revolution in the 
rural districts is first necessary. Belgi- 
um and Holland suspended their corn 
laws in October last, to allow of the 
free import of food to supply the deficit 
occasioned by her late bad harvests. 
The Russian country bordering on the 
Black Sea, has of late years sent forth 
considerable quantities of grain, and the 
trade in that article has made Odessa 
a place of importance. This year, how- 
ever, Italy and the Mediterranean 
countries require all that it can spare 
at very advanced rates. Throughout 
Europe, therefore, the general features 
are decreasing productions of the land, 
and an increasing consumption of food, 
by which double operation the surplus 
of the most agricultural countries is 


yearly diminishing, while the wants of 


the corn-importing countries are annual- 
ly becoming greater. 

It is not a little singular that, while 
such is the actual state of affairs, each 
country has made laws prohibitory of the 
import of corn from others, on the plea, 
as expressed by the report of a commit- 
tee of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
that “ if wheat were introduced without 
duty from the Baltic or Black Sea, our 
maritime shores would remain unculti- 
vated, and the affect of a ruinous 
competition would effect more and 
more nearly the whole of our agri- 
cultural population.” It is difficult to 


conceive how absurdities so gross can 
be gravely put forth by a body of men 
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pretending to ordinary intelligence, 
much less to the government of a great 
nation. All the countries of Europe 
enacted similar laws on the same plea. 
Whence, then, would the corn neces- 
sary to produce that ruinous effect be de- 
rived, if all those sagacious laws were 
repealed or suspended, as is now the 
case in Belgium? Whichof all the coun- 
ries that now raise grain under protec- 
tive laws, would be endowed with such 
prolific crops through the repeal of laws 
by various countries? According toa 
resolution of both houses of Parliament, 
communications were made from the 
Sritish consuls residing in the corn 
countries, respecting the quantity of 
corn that might be exported from each. 
The result, from all the countries of Eu- 


464 quarters, or 17,179,712 bushels. 
The consumption of wheat in Great Bri- 
tian for food and seed, has been estimated 
at 9 bushels per head. In France prob- 
ably it is not more than 5 bushels. At 
this rate, if the whole quantity, as stated 
by the consuls, could be regularly fur- 
nished, of good quality and at present pri- 
ces, it would supply but two weeks con- 
sumption to France and England alone 
at this moment, without taking into con- 
sideration the wants of other countries. 
Yet statesmen will declare that the re- 
moval of heavy duties will create suffi- 
cient wheat to throw out of cultivation 
the maritime shores of fertile countries. 
The whole export from Dantzic, as 
given in the above table, for 196 years, 
is equal only to 12 months consumption 
for the present population of England. 
The increase of the population of Great 
Britain in the last ten years, has been 
2,300,000 souls, which requires 20,700, 
000 bushels more wheat per annum, to 
feed them. While this increase has 
taken place, the exports from the wheat 
countries of Europe has diminished 
and the prices advanced, until they 
are now not materially Jess than 
in England. The quantity of wheat 
which can be exported from Europe, is 
best tested by the effect which a moder- 
ate demand produces upon prices. The 
effect of high prices for any continued 
period, is to stimulate production and 
produce a reaction and fall in prices, 
even although the demand which first 
occasioned the advance should be con- 
tinued. When, therefore, a demand to 
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a given extent springs up, and being 
continued for any number of years, is 
not followed by a decline in prices, but 
rather the contrary, that circumstance 
furnishes almost irrefragable testimony 
that the demand is more than can 
readily be supplied. This evidence is 
furnished in the case of the English 
demand and its effect upon European 
prices during the last 16 years, a period 
sufficiently long to test the full effect 
of alternate good harvests and deficits 
in England upon the European trade. 
During the four years ending with 1832 
the harvests of England were bad, and 
she imported annually 9,326,390 bush- 
els of wheat. 
that four years, the price ruled at the 
five leading corn-markets of the conti- 
nent, at an average of 35s. per quarter, 
or 31,05 cents per bushel. From 1832, 
the five consecutive years ending with 
1837, were of good harvests, and 
England imported 341,695 bushels per 
annum only. The average for wheat 
in those five years at the same ports on 
the continent, was 23s. per quarter, or 
70 cents per bushel. Inthe year 1838 
England imported 14,550,65 24 bushels, 
and the average of the continent rose to 
Rs. per quarter, or $1 14 cents per 
bushel. Now it is fair to infer that the 
low prices of the five years ending with 
1837, must have ruined many corn 
growers, bankrupted many estates, and 
reduced the — of corn produced. 
The 14,550,000 bushels taken by 
England, however. appear to have ex- 
hausted the stocks in the warehouses, 
and raised the price 80 per cent. all 
over Europe. That stimulus would 
naturally again enhance the production. 
Inthe next year, 1839, England took 
near 22 million bushels, and the aver- 
age price in Europe rose to 42s. per 
quarter, or $1 26 cents per bushel. 
‘That price was continued down to 1843, 
and the average for the five years end- 
ing with 1842, was 40s. or $1 20 per 
bushel, throughout Europe. The pur- 
chases of England during that time had 
reached 19,148,268 bushels per annum. 
In the three last years the purchases 
of England have averaged but five mil- 
lion bushels per annum, and in 1845 
they were less than three million bush- 
els. Nearly all the demand for account 
of Great Britain which had raised the 
level of prices from an average of 70 cts. 


During the whole of 
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per bushel in the five years ending with 
1837, to an average of $1 20 inthe five 
years ending with 1842, had ceased, yet 
the price continued and continues to 
advance. Russia has suspended her 
corn-laws, and Holland and Belgium 
have remitted theirs, and the average 
in Europe is now $1 43 per bush- 
el! against an average of 60 cents in the 
United States, and $1 67 in England. 

The improvement in the business 
of Europe, which has facilitated an 
increased consumption of food general- 
ly, and that of wheat particularly, 
appears to have resulted from two 
primary causes, viz: the construction 
of rail-roads, by which rapid and cheap 
communication has been effected in the 
mining and manufacturing districts, and 
in the extension of internal trade by 
customs unions, thereby removing arti- 
ficial barriers to intercourse at the 
same time that the natural ones are 
overcome. 

The states comprising the Zollverein 
or Customs Union and Belgium, in the 
official statistics, afford the most pos- 
itive and marked indication of this im- 
provement. The population of all the 
states now compasing the Customs Un- 
ion, in 1834, was 23,478,120. In 1845, 
the population of the same states was 
25,534,321, being an increase of nearly 
one per cent. perannum. The revenue 
of the Customs Union rose from 14, 
515,722 thalers in 1834, to 26,471,591 
in 1845, havifig nearly doubled in ten 
years. This expresses of course the du- 
ties upon articles imported into the Ger- 
man states, and atthe same level of duties 
would indicate a doubling of the trade 
in ten years. But inasmuch as that 
the duties have repeatedly been modi- 
fied, the ratio of increase in the actual 
trade must be much greater. A new 
impulse was last year given to this 
trade by means of a treaty between 
Belgium and the German Union. 
The benefits which each nation has de- 
rived from their mutual concessions in 
favor of commerce, is already manifest 
in the trade of Belgium, according to 
official reports. When Belgium sepa- 
rated from Holland, in 1830-31, her 
manufacturing industry underwent a 
great reverse, inasmuch as that pre- 
vious to that time, she had to supply 
Holland and her colonies with those 
productions of mining and manufactur- 
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ing industry in which the resources of 
Belgium mainly consist. From the 
supply of 16 millions of people, including 
Holland and her India possessions, 
East and West, she found her con- 
sumers reduced to four‘millions. The 
free trade between her and Holland, 
which operated to mutual advantage 
under the union, was supposed to be 
injurious as soon as the governments 
became separated, and protective tariffs 
were mutually interposed to preserve 
home-industry from the supposed de- 
structive effects of that competition 
which previously had benefited it. - In 
1833 the government of Belgium 
projected a uniform and comprehensive 
system of rail-ways, to the construc- 
tion of which the surface of Belgium 
is, from its geographical position, 
adapted in a most extraordinary degree. 


The plan finally executed was that of 


taking one peint in the centre of the 
kingdom, and constructing lines radia- 


ting from that centre to every side of 
the kingdom. The average cost of 


these roads is $42,000 per mile. The 
principal lines of these roads were 
opened in 1835, since when the busi- 
ness of Belgium has improved as 
follows: 





1835. R45, 
Railroad receipts.......-. £2.500,000. . . .12,500,000 
Tons carried. ............ 411,000.... 702,000 
Passengers carried......... 1,275,000. ... 3,456,000 


These figures show a Most extraor- 
dinary increase in the trade of these 
roads, which were the chief agent in 
developing that extension of commerce 
which the official returns of the king- 
dom present. In 1831, when the sepa- 
ration took place, the general imports 
and exports of the kingdom amounted 
to 202,592,865 francs. In 1835, when 
the principal lines of roads were open- 
ed, it reached 359,675,121 frances; and 
in 1845 it reached 676 millions of francs, 
or $126,000,000, being 60 per cent. of 
the external commerce of the United 
States. The most interesting feature 
of this vast increase is that of the transit 
trade, or the passage of goods across 
Belgium from the sea to the interior 
eountries of Europe in its vicinity, and 
vice versa. This trade, previously to 
the constructian of rail-roads, amounted 
to but 14 millions francs. In 1845 it 
reached 125 millions francs, being 900 
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per cent. in a few years; and having 
doubled in the last two years, when 
modified regulations and improvements 
upon the roads have facilitated the 
transportation of that trade which the 
improved condition of the German 
states, under internal free trade, has 
created. The external commerce of 
France has increased from 1,595 mil- 
lions francs in 1835 to 2,496 millions 
francs in 1846, being near 75 per cent. 
in five years. As the French figures 
are official, or prices fixed by law to 
value the products, they represent 
quantities in a comparison, and there- 
fore indicate the real progress of trade 
in a given number of years. The manu- 
facturing and trading interests of the 
north and west of Europe may, asa 
whole, be put down as having increased 
60 per cent. in the last ten years, and 
must consequently have produced the 
same effect upon the consumption of 
food as has the progress of the same 
interests in Great Britain. Manufac- 
tures and trade present attractions in 
their elasticity and profits which agri- 
culture in Europe nowhere holds out. 
This truth is peculiarly evident in the 
fact, that after a quarter of a century of 
profound peace, steady corn-law pro- 
tection in all the countries of Europe, 
and large annual purchases of their 
surplus by England for nine consecu- 
tive years, oe as a whole, has 
failed in the last year to produce more 
than enough to feed her own pe ople. 
In the United States the reverse has 
been the case. The population increases 
in the ratio of 100 per cent. every 20 
years, and 80 per cent. of that popula- 
tion are active, enterprising, and skilful 
agriculturists, possessed of all the im- 
provements of the age adapted to the 
most prolific soil ever occupied by man, 
and intersected by works that make the 
cost of time and money in the trans- 
portation of produce comparatively of 
but littke moment. Railroads and 
canals, aided by steam, have brought 
the great valley of the Mississippi as 
near to London as a few years since 
was that of the Tweed. Many of the 
same men who formerly produced food 
in the north of England are now apply- 
ing the same labor, with much greater 
success, to the same object in western 
America. The labor that served in 
England to raise 18 bushels average, 
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now suffices for the production of 
bushels of wheat. The constant im- 
provements in the means of transpor- 
tation, and the competition of rival 
lines, are continually diminishing the 
cost of transportation, and the Imperial 
Parliament has now removed an hith- 
erto almost insurmountable artificial 
barrier to the admission of grain into 
England. From London as a centre, 
the cost of transportation will now 
form the only difference between the 
wheat of Western America and of the 
North of England. As an off-set to the 
advantage of proximity, the former 
yields nearly double the quantity for 
the same amount of labor, and its pro- 
duce are untaxed, either for rent, 
Church, or materially for county poor. 
In England the taxes for the two last 
items have been estimated at 15s. ster- 
ling per acre, 
wheat, and this alone is equal to the 
cost of producing wheat in the West- 
ern country. When the settler occu- 
pies the prairie, he encounters, the first 
year, the expense of fencing and break- 
ing up the soil, in addition to the 
expense of seed-sowing, cutting and 
harvesting. 
all these items for the first year 
than $x, and the product for the first 
] averages 20 bushels of sound 
wheat, which therefore costs 40 cents 
per bushel. After the first year, the 
expense of fencing and * breaking up” 
is not incurred, and the remaining 
expense will average $4 50 per acre, 
and the yield 30 bushels, or 15 cts. per 
bushel, or 5s. 6d. sterling per quarter. 
This wheat is the producer’s own 
property. Whatever it brings in mon- 
ey is his own. It is not the property 
of a lordly owner, who must keep up 
his state and retinue out of the proceeds. 
It is the result of the industry of him 
who conquered the soil and drew forth 
its riches by his own exertions. 
Whatever profit the grain yields him 
is the reward of that industry. 

It has been alleged that grain is 
produced at small cost in the serf 
districts of Europe, because labor is 
cheap. ‘Thus, it has been alleged 
that under free trade in corn, the cap- 
ital of England will be transferred to 
Europe, where labor can be had at 6d. 
per day, and that capital employing the 
unskilful and unwilling labor of serfs 


is less 


year 


or 18 cts. per bushel of 


The average expense of 
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on the worn-out lands bordering the 
Baltic, and which yield 6 bushels for 
two sown, will successfully compete 
with the active and intelligent industry 
of an American furmer on his ground. 

which yields 30 bushels of better 
wheat. Althongh the peasants of the 
North of Europe are no longer called 
slaves, they are so in fact, much in the 
same manner that slavery exists in 
Mexico. ‘The peasants of Poland hold 
a number of acres, usually 35 to 50, 
from their lord, for which they are 
bound to work on his land two days 
in the week with oxen; if he requires 
them two days more he pays 6 cts. per 
day, if the remaining two days of the 
week, he pays such a sum as they can 
agree upon. As he requires their 
labor usually when their own land most 
wants their services, it is any thing but 
willingly performed. He is bound to 
furnish them with oxen one 
dies, and also their ploughs and imple- 
ments, such as they are. The peasants, 
since their personal liberty was pro- 
mulgated in 1791, may leave the estate, 
but they must /irst discharge their debts 
to its lord. ‘This is the same tenure of 
liberty as in Mexico, and the result is 
usually the same, viz. that they are 
always in debt, and are always hope- 
lessly working on at the bide ling of an- 
other. Whenthe freedom of these peas- 
ants was first decreed, they were greatly 
alarmed, because it was viewed only in 
the light of relieving their lords from 
the duty of protecting them in old age 
and sickness. ‘hese people live in 
thatched wooden huts, in the single 
room of which the cattle and inhabitants 
crowd together. Their food is mostly 
cabbage, potatoes, black _ bread, &e. 
“Ww heneve xr the peasant,’ says Mr. 
Jacob, “has a small quantity of pro- 
duce to dispose of in the market town, 
a portion of the money is first used to 
purchase salt, the remainder is com- 
monly expended in _ intoxication.” 
‘z adh is the country, these the people, 
and such their habits, from whom the 
American farmer is to apprehend sue- 
cessful competition in a steady English 
market for wheat. The mere suppo- 
sition is a libel on the country. 

There can be no trade, either internal 
or external in any country, which is not 
based on an interchange of the produce 
of industry. In the North of Europe, 


In case 
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where the people are not sufficiently 


refined to use wheat as an article of 


food, their wants in all respects are 
circumscribed, and they do not require, 
in exchange for the wheat they raise 
exclusively as an article of export, those 
articles of British manufacture which 
constitute the means of England to pay 
for food, and which are of first neces- 
sity to the well-being ofthe American 
agriculturists, the refinements and 
attainments of whose families are su- 
perior to many of the rural lords in 


Europe. It is this community of 


interests between the Anglo-Saxons 
of England and those of the United 
States, that under a free system, will 
ensure to the latter the supply of all the 
grain of which England may be deficient, 
and the interchange of commodities 


reduces the cost of transportation. If 


a vessel leaves the port of New-York 
with grain, she charges 9d. sterling or 
18 cts. per bushel freight, and she 
cannot carry less, because she is almost 
sure to come back empty, and that 18 
cts. covers the expense of two passages. 
If she had a return cargo, the same 
profit would accrue from 9 cts. freight 
on a bushel of grain out, which item 
alone would reduce the cost of the 
wheat delivered in England 3s. 6d. per 
quarter. The want of this intercom- 
munion is the great source of distress 
at this moment both in England and 
the states. The chief products of the 
former are manufactures, and of the 
latter, agricultural produce. In both 
countries .there is an over-production 
of the staples of each, a glut of mar- 
kets and a most unparallelled depres- 
sion in prices; while in each country 
there is a great want of the surplus 
products of the other. Manufactured 
goods were never so abundant or so 
low as in England, and produce, partic- 
ularly wheat and wheat flour, scarcely 
ever presented in any country such 
quantities for so little money, as is now 
the case in the United States. 

The farmers of America cannot buy 
goods, either foreign or domestic, be- 
cause they cannot dispose of their pro- 
duce. ‘The operatives of England can- 
not buy a sufficiency of that produce, 
because the glutted market for goods 
suspends their labors and wages at the 
same time. This unnatural separation 
of interests and mutual injury inflicted 


upon each other, has been the result of 
government jealousies kept alive by par- 
ties who have sought special privileges 
to themselves, at the expense of the 
remaining portion of the people at 
home and abroad. It has been sup- 
posed that the welfare of the state 
required its * independerce,” as it has 
been called, of other countries for its 
supplies. Yet the nation that has a 
great deal to sell, is as much dependent 
upon the buyer as the latter is upon 
the producer. ‘The transaction of sale 
and purchase is a mutual benefit. 
Special privileges have only served to 
make the governmentand certain classes 
rich and powerful at the expense of 
the mass of the people. England is an 
eminent example of the working of this 
theory. Her government and aristoc- 
racy combine power and wealth in an 
extraordinary degree, but the condition 
of her people is far from enviable. Her 
power itself is fast becoming nominal. 
In an actual war she would indeed in- 
flict great and serious injuries upon her 
opponent; but her commercial interests, 
on which that power rests, makes the 
existence of the war impossible. The 
people of England have discovered that 
peace and commerce are the means of 
their welfare, and not taxes and glory. 
To extend commerce they have success- 
fully demanded free trade in corn. 
The idea that to depend upon foreign 
nations for corn is injurious to the 
national welfare, has been pronounced 
by the popular leaders in Parliament, 
an absurdity, and the national voice has 
declared for entire freedom in the trade 
in that article. The United States 
are eminently fitted by resources 
habits, industry, and position, to supply 
the wants of England; and the people 
of this country have demanded an 
abandonment of the obsolete notion of 
protective duties, which, in their opera- 
tion, mean, practically, an embargo on 
sales of corn to England, by forbidding 
the entry of the returns in products of 
British industry. The state of ‘Texas, 
in its independent condition, could not 
successfully carry on its government, 
and it asked to be annexed to the 
Union. It was so annexed, and prohi- 
bitive duties on both sides abolished, 
leaving absolute free trade between it 
and the other states; and this freedom 
of trade is the only manner in which 
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annexation brings itself home to the 
peopte in their individual transactions. 
They now derive their supplies from, 
and send their produce to, the United 
States, uncounted and untaxed, and 
they experience the benefit of it. En- 
gland now virtually proposes the same 
annexation. By abolishing her corn 
laws, she asks to have her 18 millions 
of Anglo-Saxons numbered among the 
consumers of western bread-stuffs, and 
the conditions are, that the producers 
of those bread-stuffs shall take their pay 
in the products of British industry. 


This is objected to by the makers of 


similar goods here, on the plea that 
Kngland canfurnish them * too cheap ;” 
that unless the monopoly prices that 
exist here can be sustained, the manu- 
facture will be abandoned, and the Union 
become “dependent” upon England 
for goods. What then? If the vast 
capital, manufacturing skill, and re- 
sources of England, become annexed 
to the United States through the bond 


of mutual interest, and the people of 


this country enjoy a larger quantity of 
comforts and luxuries for the same la- 
bor that they now bestow, where will 
be the evil? If the great capitals of the 
Lancashire mill-owners come to com- 
pete with the corporate monopoly mill- 
owners here, for the supply of the great 
mass of the American people, there may 
be fewer overgrown fortunes in the 
hands of the mill-owners, but there will 
be more comfort diffused through the 
land. 

It is, however, not true that any 
diminution of manufactures will take 
place in consequence of European com- 
petition; onthe contrary, the consump- 
tion of goods must be vastly increased, 
and, as a consequence, the quantity to 
be made must swell in an equal ratio. 
‘The free import of corn into England 
will ensure cheap bread in England, 
and every practical person is aware that 
in England cheap food is accompanied 
by a larger consumption of 
The same cause will produce a steady 
market for produce, and enhance the 
means of the farmers to buy goods; 
while the low prices of those goods will 
ensure an extensive cons imption. By 
a double process, therefore, the de- 
mand for manufactured goods must, 


goods. 
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according to the admitted principles of 
trade, be enhanced here and in England. 
Why, under that increased demand, 
will the manufacture be diminished? 
The pretence is evidently without 
foundation in fact. The only effect will 
be to lessen the profits of the factory 
monopolists. The demand for an in- 
creased quantity of goods must increase 
the number of operatives, and, as a con- 
sequence, improve their wages. Mi- 
chelet,* the able historian of Irance, 
describes this operation as follows: 


‘* All who can do nothing else, take to 
the tending of machines, and in proportion 
to their number, their wages lower, and their 
wretchedness increases. Onthe other hand, 
articles, thus cheaply manufactured, are 
brought within the reach of the poor, so 
that the misery of the machine workman 
lessens in some degree the misery of the 
workmen and peasants, who are, probably, 
some seventy times the more numerous, 

“We had experience of this in 1842, 
The cotton mills were at their last gasp; 
the warehouses full to bursting, and no 
sale. The terrified manufacturer neither 
dared work nor stop with these devouring 
machines of his; interest on the money 
he has borrowed does not stop. He kept 
his mills going half days, and heaped goods 
on goods. Prices fell; to no purpose.— 
They went on falling, until cotton fell to 
three-pence a yard. * * * A miracle 
followed ; that word three-pence operated 
into an “open sesame.”’ Millions of pur- 
chasers of poor folks, who never bought, 
started up. It was then found how im- 
mense a consumer the people is when set 
agoing. The warehouses were emptied as 
if by magic. The machines went to work 
like furies. The chimneys vomited smoke. 
* * * Tt was a revolution in France, 
scarcely noted, but still a great one; a 
revolution in the cleanliness and embellish- 
ment of the dwellings of the poor—body- 
linen, bed-linen, table-linen, window-cur- 
tains—whole classes acquired these things 
that had never before known what they 
were since the beginning of the world.” 


This was the wonder-working magic 
of that cheapness of price which pro- 
tectionists held up as a bug-bear to the 
people. This cheapness, by which 
goods are placed within the reach of 
all, is carefully guarded against by the 
protective policy. Grave statesmen 
and Christian philanthropists raise an 
outcry against the “ pauper labor” of 


* “The People.” By M. Michelet, author of the History of France. D. Appleton & Co. New-York. 
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Europe, which hackneyed phrase, if 


it means anything, means that the pro- 
ducts of industry and frugality jeopar- 
dize the profits of indolent possessors 
of capital. It is not alore against the 
foreign artizan resident abroad that this 
cry is directed, but it is applied to the 
adopted citizen, who, seeking our shores 


that he may enjoy the whole fruits of 


his own industry, is assailed because 
his habits of rigid frugality and perse- 
vering industry are destructive of cor- 
porate privileges and paper money 
profits. In relation to English manu- 
factures, the wages of operatives are 
higher than in the United States. The 
report of the Parliamentary factory 
commissioners state, that the average 
labor in England is 69 hours per week 
for 11s., or $2 64. In the United States, 
78 hours for 10s., or $2 40. The ave- 
rage in Lowell is $1 50 per week, and 
$1 25 board, being $2 75, or 11s. 6d. 
per week. These figures show that 
England has no advantage over the 
United States in cheapness of labor. 
In the last two years a very great re- 
duction has been made in the prices 
paid for weaving. The manner of it has 
been thus:—Prior to 1842 a girl tended 
two power looms, and she received 
16 cents per piece for cotton cloth pro- 
duced; these looms are driven by steam 
or water-power. In 1841-2, the speed 
at which these looms were propelled 
was reduced, and the girl required to 
tend three. The most healthy and ac- 
tive girls were selected, and the others 
discharged. As soon as habit enabled 
her to tend the three looms with com- 
parative facility, the speed was increas- 
ed, and still further exertion on her 
part became necessary. This process 


continued until the old speed was re- 
stored, and an active strong girl became 
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taxed to the utmost of her physical 
powers, to tend three where before two 
was considered a great task. These 
three looms then would produce three 
pieces in the same time that two were 
formerly produced. The price allowed 
the girl was reduced from 16 cents 
to 11 cents per piece; she therefore 
received 33 cents for the same length 
of time employed as when she received 
32 cents for producing two pieces. Her 
extra exertion in producing the third 
piece is the increased profit of the mill- 
owner, who memorialises Congress for 
protection against British * pauper la- 
bor,” because he has increased the 
wages of his own operatives; that is, 
he pays her 33 cents where he paid 
32 cents before! ‘This increased pro- 
duction does not lower the price here, 
because, as soon as the United States’ 
markets are overloaded, the goods are 
exported to China and India, where 
they undersell the English goods at a 
discrimination of 10 per cent. duty in 
favor of the latter. This system is 
secure in the hands of monopolists as 
long as the large capital of England is 
debarred from competing with the 
corporate capital here. It is impossible 
for individuals here to compete with 
vested capitals of a million dollars and 
upwards each, and the protection of the 
people against this oppression is to be 
found only in the aid of the large capital 
of Lancashire, whose people are now 
asking our farmers to sell them their 
surplus flour for their goods. The 
practical annexation of the manufactur- 
ing interests of England to the agricul- 
tural interests of the United States 
through free trade, again unites the 
Anglo-Saxon race in an_ indissoluble 
bond, and gives a new impulse to the 
prosperity of this glorious Union. 
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MODERN ARMS AND ARMIES. 


In modern times the maturity of the 
art military has been productive of 
singular effects in the concentration of 
great power in a small body of men. 
A handful of troops, drilled, disciplined 
and armed according to scientific rules, 
and guided by experienced and skilful 
officers, may be productive of the most 
important results, and even change the 
destiny of nations. A marked example 
of this has been exhibited during the 
last few years in the case of China. 
That nation, some two centuries since, 
was overrun by the warlike Tartars of 
the north, and the Manchow dynasty 
established. Under the policy adopted 
by that government, she remained se- 
cluded from the rest of the world down 
to 1843. and the population had reach- 
ed 300 million souls; at that time the 
British government having difficulties 
with China, sent 4000 soldiers under 
Sir Gordon Bremer to blockade Canton. 
A nation occupying the islands of the 
North Sea, and numbering some 26 
million of inhabitants, attacked the 
ancient nation of China, outnumbering 
them 13 times, with a force of a few 
thousand men, and that little army was 
sufficient to enable its leaders to dictate 
terms toso mighty a nation. A small 
polished axe in the hands of a skilful 
woodman, will at a few well applied 
strokes bring down the sturdiest oaks. 
In a similar manner, that small bighly 
disciplined band of Englishmen, in a few 
weeks shook a power that had been 
undisturbed for ages, and by bringing it 
within the intercourse of nations, laid 
the foundation of a mighty revolution. 
So great are the regults flowing from 
the application of science to the direc- 
tion of force. Nor are all armies alike. 
We have recently seen an army com- 
posed of 2000 Americans, utterly de- 
feat, in two successive engagements, 
three times their number of Mexicans, 
under skilful leaders. These great 
results flow from the superiority of skill 
and intellect in the direction of masses. 
Napoleon, in his memoirs, informs us 
that two Mamelukes kept three 


Frenchmen at bay, because they were 
better armed, better mounted and better 
exercised ; but a hundred Frenchmen 
were a match for ‘a like number of 
Mamelukes, and 1000 French could 
easily beat 1500 Mamelukes. The 
cavalry generals, Murat, Leclerc, and 
Lasalle, formed in three lines; when 
the Mamelukes attacked the first line, 
the second came to its assistance on the 
right and left. The Mamelukes wheel- 
ed to turn the flanks of the new line; 
at that moment the third charged them, 
and they were always broken. Such 
is the effect of tactics and evolutions. 
The difference between tactics and 
strategics was but indifferently well 
understood until fully developed by 
Napoleon. ‘The difference between 
them may be stated in saying that the 
mixing of colors, preparing canvass and 
choosing brushes, are the tactics of a 
painter. Strategics are how to paint. 
The former received great improve- 
ment as connected with modern 
weapons, from the king of Prussia. 
The true principle of the latter was the 
discovery which Napoleon was born to 
make, and he conquered the European 
continent in developing it. It had 
always been assumed that what was 
true of the relative position of troops in 
actual combat, was also true of armies 
at a great distance from each other. 
That is to say, since the invention of 
fire-arms forces have necessarily been 
drawn up in long thin lines ; therefore, if 
an army was attacked upon one or both 
of its flanks it was almost sure to be 
defeated. The reason was, that in 
such a position no effectual resistance 
could be offered until a change in front 
was made to correspond with that of 
the enemy, and making this change 
under the pressure of his attack was 
impossible without disorder. It was 
always assumed, therefore, that an army 
between two others, no matter how dis- 
tant, was also in a dangerous position. 
Napoleon saw at once that if the armies 
were distant from each other, this cen- 
tral position was the strong and not the 
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weak point. As long as the central 
army had time to concentrate upon one 
enemy before the other arrived, the 
chances were all in favor of the central 
position. This general principle, com- 
bined with other causes, was the source 
of his success, and he was in the latter 
years combatted by the allies in the 
only manner that he could be resisted 
successfully, which was by systemat- 
ically retiring when he advanced upon 
any one force. It was the application 
of the highest order of intellect to mil- 
itary affairs, at a time when the com- 
binations of Europe against republican 
France offered the broadest field for 
the developement of genius. The pro- 
gress of the art of war was illustrated 
by the conquest of Europe. It was the 
exclamation of Wellington, on hearing 
of the masterly operations of Napoleon 
around Ratisbon, in 1809, that “ the art 
of war never was perfected until then.” 
Subordinate to the vast field of strate- 
gics are the tactics of armies, or the 
organization and preparation of those 
different arms which, in a master hand, 
are the instruments of great results. 
There are many able tacticians, who 
have but little notion of strategy. 
Thus Napoleon remarked of the heroic 
Lannes, that ‘no officer could so 
skilfully handle 20,000 men in the 
field ;’’ but at the time of his death at 
Essling, he was just beginning to have 
a notion of strategics. Again, the great 
genius of the French emperor was dis- 
played as much in following up a 
victory as in gaining it. ‘To this end 
he extended those branches of military 
force that are most efficient in improv- 
ing victory. Atone time the French 


cavalry numberel 90,000 men; of 


these in one instance 30,000 men, after 
helping to defeat the enemy as infantry, 
were mounted on horses taken from 
him, to complete his defeat. This sub- 
sequently caused a controversy to spring 
up among the martinets, tacticians and 
adjutants, as to whether a cavalry re- 
cruit was better or notfor having learned 
to act on foot. The great principle by 
which the best application of force to 
suit the occasion was made never occur- 
red to them. The success which the 
undisciplined armies of revolutionary 
France obtained over neighboring states 
was not because of the excellence of 
their materials, but because, as Napoleon 
expressed it, ‘Carnot had organized 
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victory.” The great war minister had 
so arranged the campaigns that the 
armies were of necessity victorious. 

‘The new principles of war illustrated 
by the French arms, and the terrible 
vehemence with which they were ex- 
ecuted, occasioned many changes in 
old notions; among others, the truth 
became apparent that fortified places 
had lost very considerably of the value 
they formerly held either in the imagi- 
nation of mankind or in reality. In 
modern war the use of fortresses is 
reduced nearly to their simple effects 
uponcommunications. A fortress which 
secures exclusively to the possessor a 
certain passage of a river or a mountain 
pass, is valuable, as a gate is valuable 
which keeps one man out and lets 
another in. In this sense a fort is called 
a ‘“key,” and like a key is of impor- 
tance only when it is the key to some- 
thing. ‘lhe idea that fortresses in an 
open country will check an invading 
army for fear of the operations of the 
garrison on its rear, is obsolete. If a 
force retires before a larger one, it will, 
by throwing garrisons into forts, weaken 
itself still further. The effect of fort- 
resses, inthe present state of affairs, is 
reduced to the degree in which they 
may promote operations against men, 
and therefore the importance of them 
has become secondary to the organiza- 
tion of the army. 

The countries of Europe have all 
large standing armies kept up in time 
of peace, trom the supposed necessity 
of being always prepared for war, in 
order to avert attack. Whenever di- 
plomacy takes an angry turn, a great 
expenditure is usually incurred in 
arraying and raising men, building ships, 
&c. To assist diplomatic bargains, 
movements of troops and a great clatter 
in the arsenals is thought necessary. 
It would appear that a nation is not 
thought strong unless her people are 
hept always with arms in their hands, 
as if those men would be incapable of 
becoming soldiers when occasion calls 
for their services. Thus the United 
States have been sneered at because 
their army is small and their govern- 
ment economical. The leading journals 
of Europe scarcely regard us as a 
power, because there are but 8000 men 
inthe army. Yet recent events have 
shown that one-fourth of that army 
was sufficient to protect our southern 
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frontier against four times the force, 
and to invade the enemy’s territory ; 
that armies larger than any England 
ever had on foot can in a few weeks be 
placed at a threatened point; that 
economy of money in time of peace 
makes expenditure in time of war 
more easily borne ; that the country is 
full of skilful and well educated military 
men, sufficient to officer an army of 
200,000, and the aptitude of the people 
for military exercises will not, we 
think, be questioned. Jn respect to 
materiel, the resources of this coun- 
try are exhaustless. With all these 
elements of creating the instrument, 
and the acknowledged ability of our 
tacticians, we will not doubt that strate- 
gical genius will be found when requir- 
ed. In fact, from the progress of the 
science of war, it must result that the 
maintenance of armies will become un- 
necessary; that the preservation of 
the science in its vigor will always 
suffice for a nation’s wants. 

The regular army of the United 
States is now organized as indeed are 
most modern armies, into staff and 
administrative departments, and four 
arms of service, viz, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery and engineers. The numbers 
of these are 558, officers and general 
staff, two dragoon regiments, 1,205, 
four artillery regiments, 2,303, eight in- 
fantry regiments, 3,371, and 427 
unattached, being at West Point and 
elsewhere, making a total of 14 regi- 
ments and 8,349 men. The men of 
the army are enlisted for three years, 
and are mostly foreigners, German and 
Irish. The English army has a similar 
organization, and is composed of 1,703 
general officers, 22 regimentsof cavalry, 
5,303 men; 91 regiments of infantry, 
85,797 ; 8 regiments of artillery, 7,732, 
and 1209 engineers, sappers and min- 
ers. This large force is composed of 
51,474 English, 41,218 Irish, 15,239 
Scotch. There is a great disproportion 
between the number of men actually 
serving as soldiers under the British 
government and under that of the 
United States. But it does not follow, 
because England has kept up so large 
a force since 1815, at an annual 
expense of $25,000,000, that therefore 
her military strength is greater thanthat 
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ofthe United States. Itis true that by 
the use of this force England has acquir- 
ed territory of great value, but scarcely 
sufficient to cover the outlay of the 
$1,000,000,000 that her people have 
paid for it since the peace of Paris. It 
was not the military strength that 
France possessed at the outbreak of the 
revolution that enabled her to go on and 
conquer Europe; it was the concen- 
tration of strength and the development 
of genius, as she progressed, which en- 
abled her to do it. Nor did her great- 
est generals improve by experience. 
Even in the case of Napoleon himself, 
he acknowledged that his chef d’euvre 
in war was his first campaign in Italy, 
He further remarked that Turenne 
alone appeared to have gained by expe- 
rience, and his talents were the result 
of study. In this view, the military 
strength of the United States is as 
great as that of England. As to ac- 
tual service, the English troops dur- 
ing the last thirty years have had no 
more experience than the United 
States militia. The army of England 
can have but little advantage, and that 
of a very temporary nature, over that 
of the United States. It is originated 
and organized in the same manner ; as 
an instance we may look at the royal 
artillery, of which the royal regiment 
of horse artillery is a corps of preference, 
a ‘crack regiment,’ in which the 
offices are the reward of great merit in 
the remainder of the arm. The artillery 
arm is nominally divided into regiments. 
Artillery acts by batteries and not by 
regiments.* The term battery when 
applied to artillery means a certain 
number of cannon, with the men, &c. 
required to serve them. A battery is 
usually six pieces, four of them 6 Ib. 
guns, and two 12 lb. howitzers. The 
royal artillery is composed of 72 com- 
panies of 80 men each, one-half of them 
are in the colonies, from Canada to 
New Zealand. To each company 
there are two captains, two 1st lieuts. 
and one 2d lieut. The pay is, lieut. 
colonel] £320, captain £220, lieut.£120, 
2d lieut. £100. The men must be 5 feet 
84 inches in height, of large frame and 
considerable bodily strength, and their 
pay is ls. dd. per day. There is no 
promotion from the ranks except to 


* Elements of Military Art and Science ; or, Course of Instruction in Strategy, Fortification, Tactics of 


Battles, &c. &c 


; adapted to the use of Volunteers and Militia, By H. Wager Halleck, A. M., Lieut. of 


Engineers, U.S. Army. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
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quarter-masters and adjutants of invalid 
battallions, and occasionally commis- 
sions in the line regiments are pro- 
moted to the royal artillery. The 
royal regiment of horse artillery, 
which is the head of the arm, is com- 
posed of seven troops of horse of 80 
men each, of which one troop is called the 
rocket troop, from being usually prac- 
ticed with that weapon. These troops 
never leave England, except in time of 
war. Five are usually located in En- 
gland, with two guns to each troop, 
and two troops in Ireland, with four 
guns each. The war complement is 
four 6 pounders and two 12 pound 
howitzers. The men for this corps are 
selected from the whole arm, and 
receive ls. 6d. perday. They are in- 
structed in the care of horses and in 
field movements. Each troop has two 
captains, three 1st lieuts., two sergeant 
majors, three sergeants, three corporals, 
and four bombardiers. The officers 
are selected as vacancies occur, from 
the body of the regiment, and always 
for their meritsand services. The pay of 
alieut. colonel is £400, or $2000, captain 
£320, lieut. £290. Portions of this corps 
were in every action of the Peninsular 
war, and five captains were knighted for 
their services. Napier tells us that one 
of the most brilliant achievements of the 
war, was by a troop at Fuentes d’Onor. 
The regiments of the line have the 
name of some battle where they most 
distinguished themselves, on the colors ; 
but the royal ariillery having been 
always present, they bear the word 
* Ubique,”’ and the words “Waterloo” 
and * China” are now added. 

All the officers of the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers pass through the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
They are required to pass a rigid exa- 
mination in mathematics, fortification, 
drawing, history, geography, natural 
philosophy, French, and grammar.— 
They enter between 15 and 17 years 
of age, and remain 34 years. The Ar- 
tillery rank before the Engineers, but 
the latter get the most pay. The ap- 
pointments to. the academy are in the 
hands of the Muaster-General of Ord- 
nance, Sir George Murray, and are 
always given to sons of the nobility, 
gentry, or naval or military officers.— 
Each cadet pays £120 per annum, and 
the whole expense which each incurs 
is about £1200 per annum. All pro- 
motion from the academy is by pro- 
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ficiency in study, and in an average of 
20 years 3 out of 5 obtain commissions. 
This corresponds very nearly with our 
West-Point system, except that the ap- 
pointments are not confined to nobility, 
and the cadets are paid by government. 
A greater number graduate annually at 
West-Point than at Woolwich. The 
West-Point cadets are the most 
thorough, because they have all to live 
by it as a profession. The Woolwich 
cadets being all nobles, and most of 
them wealthy, and to hold the office 
when won requiring an annual expense 
from private means, the chances are, 
that more science is acquired ut West- 
Point than at Woolwich. The degree 
of military knowledge diffused through 
the people of the United States is there- 
fore as great as in England. If they 
do not incur as great an expense in time 
of peace to keep up the drill of the men, 
they are not, therefore, the weaker. On 
the other hand the national wealth,which 
constitutes the sinews of war, increases 
the more rapidly. The expensive or- 
ganization of England would give her 
greatly the advantage were the two 
nations to send out expeditions to any 
given point; as for instance in the case 
of the African coast. Under the Ash- 
burton treaty the United States under- 
took to keep a certain number of guns 
there to attempt to suppress the slave 
trade—a useless and most onerous en- 
gagement; so much so, that already the 
English minister has complained that 
the required number were not present. 
To send troops to England or off this 
continent will probably never be under- 
taken; and in the present prospect ot 
affairs no European power or powers 
will ever be able to send a sufficient 
force to this continent with the object 
of attacking the United States. The 
art of war, as matured under the sys- 
tem of Napoleon, can, therefore, have 
but little practical application to the 
United States. The scientific know- 
ledge and the understanding of the 
higher principles of the art, are all that 
it is required of our people; and with 
that knowledge they are stronger with- 
out a standing army than the most 
powerful European government resting 
on its military force. It is coming to 
be understood that the number of guns 
owned by a government, or the number 
of men it drills daily, do not constitute 
its strength, nor are they a guaranty 
of the national prosperity. 
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HOWARD’S SPECIAL TERM REPORTS.* 


“Motion in arrest of judgment that the pyed horses were mares ; and thereupon an inspection was 
prayed—et sur ces le court advisare vulp.”—Scriblerus Reports, 


There were theological persons in 


Ancient Egypt, good judges probably of 


their business, who walked in solemn 
procession to water dead sticks planted 
in the sand; thus illustrating the vanity 
of earthly endeavors. We in modern 
New- York have legal individuals, good 
judges also, no doubt, who eight times 
in each year, in February, March, 
April, June, August, September, Oc- 
tober and December, water with their 
wisdom, and cherish with their pro- 
tection, the arid points of practice of the 
courts; fully impressing upon suitors 
the folly of those who suppose that 
Justice is to be obtained from Law. In 
the second century, in the land of dark- 
ness, and in religious observances, we 
might look with indulgence upon a quiet 
absurdity which merely made the per- 
pretrators ridiculous, and no one un- 
happy—but that in the nineteenth 
century, a people, who pride themselves 
upon their utilitarian common sense, 
should permit their judicial officers, in 
the business concerns of every day life, 
to listen to arguments, and to make 
decisions upon points as quibbling and 
as empty as the quiddities and eutities 
of our medieval progenitors, would be 
scarcely conceivable to a stranger who 
was not aware of the centuries it 
requires to eradicate popular custom or 
opinion, however absurd. —‘I have 
often thought, if the wisdom of our an- 
cestors had excluded all persons with 
red hair from the House of Commons, 
of the thousand convulsions it would 
occasion to restore them to their natural 
rights! What mobs and riots would it 
produce? ‘To what infinite abuse and 
obloquy would the capillary patriot 
be exposed ?’’f 
the English for every thing they 
peculiarly possess, has descended upon 
the children of their colonists in the 
matter of the Common Law—a system 


* New-York Supreme Court Special Term Reports, 


Deputy Clerk of the Supreme Court, 


The blind devotion ot 


of jurisprudence in many respects un- 
fitted to our peculiar institutions ; but 
we live on and suffer on under this 
red-haired” dispensation. Ifwe dare 
grumble at the palpable inconsistencies 
of the Law of Evidence, at the unfair 
and unrepublican system of Bail, at the 
folly of maintaining in this country the 
vestiges of the feudal law of real prop- 
erty, and hint at the expediency ofa 
code, the bar, one and all, gray-haired 
counsellor to the scarce fledged attorney, 
are down upon us with “ Ignorance! 
Innovation! Uncertainty! a System 
hallowed by ages!’— Hallowed by 
ages?’ The old woman’s reason for 
eating peas with a knife—she always 
had done so. If the system needs 
amendment, let us at least attempt it. 
What can be more essential to the 
welfare of a wise people, than the 
proper adaptation of the rules by which 
allthe concerns of life are carried on, 
to their habits, characters and occupa- 
tions ? 

We have no idea, however, of strik- 
ing at the Common Law as a system. 
Neminem oportet esse Le Z ibus sapie ntio- 
rem. Let us return, then, tothe pub- 
lication before us. 

The ordinary points of Jaw arising in 
suits, are tried at four general terms in 
the year by the three judges in bench, 
as is very well known by our New- 
York readers. But other questions 
arise in ** Practice,”? which is a kind of 
lnaw—judge-made. Suitors are stopped 
} There is a word or two 
misplaced in the papers; the court 
cannot be trifled with. In the vestibule 
of the temple of justice sits a man who 
examines whether the pilgrim has com- 
plied with all the ceremonies requisite 
to gain his admittance to the shrine. 
Wo be to him if he has omitted a genu- 
flexion or a prayer! This man is 
holding a Special Term; he does it 


in limine. 


By Nathan Howard, Jr., Counsellor at Law, and 


t Peter Plymley. 
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eight times in the year; he admits or 
rejects, gives or refuses, as he thinks 
fit. Formerly these terms lasted only 
a day; now they continue a week, 
sometimes a fortnight. These cases 
Mr. Howard, in the volume before us, 
has reported at some length, and we 
believe carefully. The work is well 
supported; indeed, our practice is so 
Protean in its bewildering forms, that an 
attorney can scarcely do without the 
work, It is this usefulness that we 
complain of, as showing that justice 
takes more note of the forms than of 
the merits of the cases which are laid 
before her. 

From these Reports we have selected 
afew cases as examples, in order to 
give men, who take acommon sense 
and nota _ special term view of their 
affairs, an opportunity of knowing and 
appreciating the exquisite subtlety with 
which the justices treat the important 
question of the difference between 
tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Be it known to the ‘lay gents’ that 
in order to change the place of trial, or 
the ‘venue,’ an affidavit of the conve- 
nience and necessity of witnesses is 
required. In Dimon vs. Dimon, vol. 2, 
p- 91, the defendant in his affidavit 
named his witnesses: ‘“ who each and 
all reside in Tompkins county, are ma- 
terial witnesses for the defendant on 
the trial of this cause. without the tes- 
timony of whom, and the testimony of 
each and every of whom, he cannot 
safely proceed, &c.” The justice 
denied the motion, because the affidavit 
did not state that each and every of 
the witnesses were material, &c. But 
the affidavit did state that the testimony 
of each and every witness was material ; 
and as there is nothing material ina 
witness but his testimony, and as the 
affidavit says that all the witnesses are 
material, it would seem to be expressed 
as clearly as possible that each and every 
of the witnesses were material. Cer- 
tainly there is not a shadow of difference 
in the meaning. 

In the case of Harris vs. Clark, page 
82 of the same number, the same motion 
was denied, because the defendant ,in 
his affidavit swears: ‘ that he is advised 
by counsel, and verily believes, the 
defendant cannot safely proceed to the 
trial of this cause without the testimony 


* Young ve. Arndt, v. i., p. 227, is a similar case. 
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of all and every of the witnesses above 
named.” It should have been, quoth 
the justice, each and every of the wit- 
nesses. If there is any difference 
between the two, all and every express- 
es the required necessity of the wit- 
nesses more fully than each and every. 

* Mills vs. Adsit, p. 83, is a similar 
case. The affidavit of the defendant 
was as follows: “that he had a good 
and substantial defence on the merits 
to the whole of the said plaintiff's 
demand, as he is advised by his said 
counsel and believes to betrue; that he 
has also fully and fairly disclosed to his 
said counsel what he expects to prove in 
the trial of this cause, by each and every 
of the witnesses hereinafter named; 
that he cannot safely proceed to the 
trial of this cause without the benefit 
of the testimony of each and every 
of the said witnesses ;—that the testimony 
of each and every of the said witnesses 
is material and necessary to this depo- 
nent, on the trial of the said cause, as he 
is advised by his said counsel, and verily 
believes to be true, &c."’ Bronson de- 
nied the motion, because the words *“ as 
he is advised by his said counsel,” &c. 
were not again inserted after witnesses, 
as if the last paragraph did not say every 
thing that could be said. Strain the 
construction as you please, and the 
only fault is an error in legal grammar ; 
but ‘mala grammatica non vitiat 
chartam,” says the axiom. Comment 
is unnecessary ou these cases. It Is 
difficult to imagine how men of ability, 
information and high position, can con- 
descend to quibbles and equivocations for 
which children would be whipped by 
conscientious parents. 

The reports are full of such sp ecial 
absurdities. In Kellog vs. Kellog, v. 2, 
a declaration in ejectment was served 
on the wife of the defendant. Defend- 
ant appeared to the declaration. 
Afterwards, it was moved that the 
proceedings should be set aside, because 
the wife was not ‘on the premises” at 
the time of the service, according to the 
letter of the statute. The object of the 
requisitions ofthe statute is to ensure to 
the defendant a knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings against him. In this case no 
injury resulted to him; he was duly 
informed of the service, assented to it, 
and appeared in the action. The Chief 


There are many others of the same nature, 
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J ustice, nevertheless, held that such an 
irregularity was fatal, and set aside the 
proceedings. 

* In another case, defendant swore to 
the merits of his defence, but inentitling 
his affidavit misspelt the neme of the 
plaintiff —he named him Sundeland 
instead of Sandland. Held bad. 

Sometimes papers must be endorsed, 
sometimes they must not. Sometimes 
they must be entitled in one Court, at 
times in another. + There appears to 
be no general rule. In Stacy vs. 
Farnham, vy. 


replevin. The proceedings were set 
aside because the affidavit was entitled 
in the cause. In Higham vs. Hayes, v. 
2, p. 27, it was refused to set aside an 
inquest, because the defendant's affidavit 
of merits was not entitled in the cause. 

t In another case, a defendant moved 
to set aside a default which had been 
taken against him. In his affidavit he 
swore that “he had fully and fairly 
stated the case in the above entitled 
cause to Samuel W. Jackson, Esq., his 
counsel,’ &c. His motion was denied, 
because Jackson was not a counsellor of 
the court, but only an attorney. 

In Campbell vs. Spencer, the papers 
were served as appears by the affidavit 
of service, viz: “he served on L. H. 
Card, plaintiff's attorney, a copy of the 
foregoing affidavit and notice, by leav- 
ing the same in a conspicuous place in 
his office at the time above mentioned, 
the said L. H. Card being then absent 
therefrom.’’ Nelson held the service 
bad, because the affidavit did not state 
that ‘no person was in the office.” 

§ In another, a motion was objected 
to on the ground that the papers, on 
which it was based, were not served 
im a wrapper, according to the 10l]st 
rule of court. ‘The notice of motion 
was written on the inside of the wrap- 
per; consequently all the papers were 
not enclosed in a wrapper. C.J. Nel- 
son denied the motion accordingly. 

A Jewish Rabbi undertook a com- 
mentary on the Talmud; but on the 
cover of his copy was a sketch of Moses, 
well covered with a fur wrapper, but 
unprovided with shoe or sandal. The 
Rabbi was stopped in cortice. Here 
was a difficulty. Was this Moses taken 


* Sandland vs. Adams. 
{ Hart vs. McGarry. 
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2, p. 26, an affidavit of 
ownership was attached to a writ of 
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in winter or in summer? Quere per 
Rabhi, J. 

Semble in summer, from the bare 
feet. 

Semble in winter, from the fur 
wrapper. 


And on this knotty point the Rabbi 
spent thirty years before beginning his 
commentary. This is a picture, only 
exaggerated as to time, of much of the 
special term practice. Summum jus, 
it seems, is no longer summa injuria, 
but summa ineptia as well. We might 
cite many more examples, were it not 
too melancholy to see grey-haired men 
thus trifling with truth. Were any of 
the justices millionaires, we might sup- 
pose that they were training their souls, 
at the special terms, for the difficult 
passage of the needle’s eye. 

It is thus, the judges of the supreme 
court of this state teach the young at- 
torney the too-easily learned lesson of 
degrading equivocation, to look not at 
the case but at the costs, and to wriggle, 
eel-like, through the grasp of the man 
who has justice on his side. It is 
thus they furnish bread to the needy 
wretches whose legal acquisitions do 
not extend beyond the rule-book, and 
destroy the legitimate business and re- 
spectability of the professien. The 
straight-forward merchant, who sees 
nothing in an action at law but the jus- 
tice of his cause, cannot be made to 
understand that it is right and neces- 
sary that the wrong side should prevail, 
because the words “all and every” 
have been mistaken for ‘each and 
every.” He avoids the courts, and has 
recourse, if possible, to compromise 
and arbitration. 

Through this slough of word-mon- 
gering all young attorneys must pass. 
There is no avoiding it. Liberal 
practice and gentlemanly feeling are no 
safeguard. They are only lite-preser- 
vers, which may keep their heads above 
water and bear them safely over. We 
are within bounds in saying, that nine- 
tenths of the time and Jabor expended 
by a young practitioner are taken up in 
settling and adjusting points of practice 
which have nothing to do with the 
merits of the case, with justice, or with 
common sense. 

What is the province of a judge? 


t Foote vs. Emmons—Peck vs. Whitbeck—Alcott ys. Davis, v. ii., p. 44. 


§ Birdsall vs. Taylor. 
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To clear up difficulties; not to make 
them. He has no right to make arbi- 
trary rules and forms of practice, and 
then to use those rules and forms 
to defeat the object for which he was 
nominated. We do not want a judge 
who, like an Indian medicine-man, 
thinks his manipulations and incanta- 
tions necessary to the success of his 
simples. An unjust or foolish statute 
is a disease he cannot cure; but the 
milder attacks of common law or com- 
mon practice absurdity, admit of 
remedies which a judicious magistrate 
could easily administer, had he the 
suitable skill and freedom from preju- 
dice. Such men are wanted, and such 
men the people will be sure to elect. 
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The present state of things cannot 
last forever. There is a convention, and 
the talk is of reform. We may hope, 
if not for a code, at least for a thorough 
sifting and weeding out of common-law 
follies ; and may Special Term 
distinctions perish with the rest. And 
when the Law and not the Letter 
prevails, there may come a day when 
the officers and ministers of justice shall 
stand forth as respectable members of a 
noble and practical profession, and be 
no longer the despised of Cicero and 
of Bolingbroke — Leguleius quidam 
cautus et acutus preco actionum, cautor 
JSormularum, auceps syllabarum. 


ORIGIN OF IDOLATROUS WORSHIP.* 


“Their gods 
Swarm populous, usnumber'd as the sands 
Of Barca or Cyrene’s torrid soil— 
* * names of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train.” 


In the opinion of those who have 
made the most industrious researches 
into the traditions and records of anti- 
quity, the mythology of the Pagans 
ascended no higher than the deluge. 


The Hindoos had an indistinct notion of 


of a remote and golden age, when man 
had no cause to labor—when the earth 
yielded its fruits spontaneously—the 
air was filled with the fragrance of flow- 
ers—the sight was refreshed with the 
brightest and softest hues—the warb- 
ling of birds, and the music of the 
spheres charmed his hearing—ease and 
contentment, health, happiness, and 
long life were his portion in one peren- 
nial spring. This delightful romance 


originated, without doubt, in some of 


the lingering recollections of Noah, or 
his sons, transmitted to their descend- 
ants before the confession of tongues, 
which dispersed them from the plains 


of Shinar; and this legend was derived 
by the Greeks of after ages, from the 
Orientals of Indostan. It unquestion- 
ably alludes to the garden of Eden, and 
to an antediluvian age and race. Why 
it was lost to those branches of Noah’s 
posterity, who wandered in other direc- 
tions, after the dispersion from Babel, 
cannot be accounted for; but there are 
no traces of it before we come to the 
Mosaical account of the creation of the 
world, 

The first object of deification, after 
the flood, both in India and Egypt, was 
Noah, whose wisdom in building and 
navigating the Ark over “that shore- 
less ocean,” filled his descendants with 
astonishment, admiration, and awe. 
They saw in him the father of all men ; 
they believed him the creator of all 
things; and as he receded from their 
sight, and the mist of time began to ob- 


* This account of the origin of idolatrous worship was drawn up with no design of publication. It was 
derived from data reaching to the remotest periods, and none of its statements are made lightly, or on 
dubious evidence. The writer regrets that the authenticity of the article, (which was written some tine 
since,) cannot be verified by citing the authorities, but they were not preserved at the time, and are not 


now conveniently accessible. 
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scure his mortal lincaments, they ascri- 
bed to him the power and attributes of 
a God. If he ever gave them any in- 
struction regarding the pure worship of 
the Creator, they lost sight of it when 
he was no longer present, and transfer- 
red their gratitude and reverence to 
sensible representing him as 
rising from the sea, possessed of univer- 
sal dominion, producing and controlling 
all things by his power. They viewed 
the Ark as a goddess, the common mo- 
ther of all things, the companion of 
Noah, and both—the common parents 
of gods and men. 

Immediately after the separation at 
Babel, branch of the descendants 
of Ham migrated to Egypt, and wor- 
shipped him as Osiris, and the Ark 
as Isis. Enshrining Osiris became a 
ceremony of great pomp and sple ondor. 
Twice a year, a personification of 
Noah or Ham—or Oannes or Thoth 
—for he had many appellations, 
was placed in a magnificent ark, 
and conveyed through the streets, 
‘“‘ amidst the shouts of adoring multi- 
tudes.” The Egyptians also instituted 
religious rites in commemoration of his 
rescue fri the flood. They carried 
an ark in triumphal procession, in token 
of ‘*the debarkation of the patriarch,” 
after which they into the 
sea, and the kee pers of the robes, aided 
by the priests, took from a consecrated 
chest a little ark of gold, into which 
they poured clean water, and proclaim- 
that * Osi- 


Images 


one 


ym 


descended 


ed, with loud acclamations, 
ris was safe.” 

The form of the ark was also a fruit- 
ful source of objects for idolatrous wor- 
ship. A 
ed objects 
hence the 
the serpel 


circular crescent-shape invest- 
peculiar sanctity 3 
worship of the moon, and of 
/® . 5 

%, for his circular writhings. 
[he curved horns of the cow and bull, 
rendered those animals sacred Isis, 
and objects of universal homage. In 
the progress of time, accidents operating 
upon the imaginations of men, enlarged 
their deities; and from 
deeming a curve or an image a symbol 
of their primary objects, they consider- 
ed them distinct divinities, and estab- 

: : : 7 : 
lished for their service appropriate rites. 

They denominated the serpent, Oub ; 
and after his deification, Ob-El—the 
Serpent God. The temples erected to 
his worship were cylindrical, and were 
Ob-El-Es-Ca, or Obelisk—“ A 


with a 


catalogue of 


called 
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temple for the radiant serpent God.” 
The serpent was admired for his keen 
eye and curious colors; and was also 
reverenced as a symbol of defence, be- 
anything encircled by his terrible 
folds was secure from external assault. 

Another branch of the idolatrous fa- 
mily of Ham may be traced in India, 
where his descendants deified him in 
common with their progenitor, Noah. 
They saw no sensible object his equal 
in glory; but the sun approaching 
nearest to his grandeur, they called 


cause 


that luminary “ Ham, or the Sun,” ia 
. bs ~ 
honor of their father, and soon trans- 


ferred their adorations to him, as the 
source of all honor and happiness. Ju- 
piter Ammon, the word Jupiter being 
an addition to ** Ham-On,” or “ Ham 
the Sun,” was the most renowned deity 
of antiquity. 

From this followed the worship of 
fire, as an emanation from the sun, and 
the temples dedicated to the sun or fire, 
were denominated Pi-Ur-Am-Ait—lite- 
rally, Pyramid; the form of which is 
deduced from the figure of an ascend- 
ing flame. 

The element which sustained the ark 
was another object of adoration ; and 
the wanderers from Shinar cerried the 
worship of water to Egypt and India, 
and celebrated divine rites to the Nile 
and the Ganges.—The Hindoos wor- 
sipped, also, many objects as types of 
the ark; such, fore xample, as the This, 
an aquatic bird, because it sat like a boat 
upon the water. In tracing the analogy 
of languages, it appears undoubte d 
that Boodha, the great God of the Hin- 
doos, is derived from Boodh, a boat, the 
ark itself: and that the Woden of the 
Goths, the Maheena of the friendly 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean—the Sia- 
mese Gautma, and the Chinese Foe, 
all came from the same Chaldaic origi- 
nal. 

The Arkite idolatry, including Osiris, 
Isis, Apis, Ibis, and everything apper- 
taining to the deluge—the Oophite, or 
Serpent-worship. and the Solar, or Fire- 
worship, are believed to be the three 
radical fountains from whence ali sys- 
tems of mythology had their origin. 

As the human race spread gradually 
over the coasts of Asia Minor and the 
north an 1 west of Europe, divine rites 
were celebrated for the patriarch, under 
the appellations of Xuth, Thor, Mer- 
curius, and Thuisco. In succeeding 
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ages different nations enlarged or modi- 
fied the theories which had been hand- 
ed down, adapting them to their own 
superstitions, or the peculiar tempera- 
ment of individuals. The ferocious and 


austere, the depraved and abandoned of 


every country, suited their gods to 
their perverse, or their polluted imagi- 
nations. The latter practised sc anda- 
lous and revolting rites, while the former 
wrought up their horrid mysteries with 
cruel ingenuity, immolating human vic- 
tims upon their altars. 

The mythology of the Greeks par- 
took of their genius and politeness. In 
place of the dark and gloomy myste- 
ries of the Druids, or the bloody and 
frightful rites of the Asiatics, or the bru- 
talizing ceremonies of Egypt and Ethi- 
opia, they poured out libations to the 
gods—invoked their clemency and pro- 
tection with music, poetry, and elo- 
quence, consecrating the choicest gifts, 
and the most costly productions of the 
arts to Apollo, at Delphi, and Jupiter 
Olympias, at Elis. 

But in the idol-worship of every age 
and country, while some touches of gra- 
titude are apparent towards that su- 
pernatural power which the worship- 
pers contemplate ; whether under the 
Arkite stupidity of Boodha ; the hide- 
ous Oophite, Ob-El-Ha ; the more ele- 
vated form of Osiris; the elegant and 
sublime images of Jupiter and Apollo, 
or the beautiful representations of Ve- 
nus and Ceres, all felt a dread and ter- 
ror of the unknown deity which they 
ignorantly worshipped, and _ varied 
their rites according to their impulses of 
hope or fear. 

Through all tradition and history, 
families and countries retain traces to 
the latest posterity, of the tempers, 
habits, and language of their founders; 
hence the polished, poetical, and philo- 
sophical race of Hellenes, among the 
_ eks, while the contemporary Pelas- 

i. another tribe of those people, inherit 
a gloomy, ferocious, Ae brutal traits 
of their father, Pelasgus. 
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The history of Rome testifies, through 


all its changes, (until the subversion of 


the empire) to the haughty and warlike 
character of Romulus, and the arb trary 
selfishness, and disregard of justice, 
which marked his robber followers. 


Scarcely a country of ss or of 


modern times, can be named, but some 
of the peculiarities of its earliest pro- 
genitors may be perceived in its charac- 
ter, to ts latest period. So, in paying 
divine honors, the sanctions of tradition 
preserved the outlines of the original 
deity ; yet religious rites became cruel 
and sanguinary, where the votaries de- 
precated the judgments of gods, whom 
they deemed barbarous, like themselves: 
while with more amiable and polished 
people, a naiad in every rill was an 
object of adoration—the trees concealed 
dryads and wood-nymphs, emanations 
from the de itvy—the stars, and the hosts 
of heaven were invoked to over- 
rule the condition of men and prosper 
their concerns. 

The endless catalogue of idols, and 
the confused and mingled rites discover- 
ed in distant countries, and in successive 
ages, partake, in different degrees, of all 
the original objects and modes of Pagan 
worship. The ceremonies which pri- 
marily appertained to distinct deities, 
are b le nded in the wildest disorder; and 
to them are superadded unnatural and 
shocking observances, the offspring of 
the most perverse and horrible imagina- 
tions. These prove the worthlessness 
of heathen worship, and attest the ver- 
ity of that revelation, which declares 
the being of one, holy, omniscient God, 
whose immutable character and attri- 
butes are power, wisdom, justice, truth, 
benevolence, and mercy, which having 
brought * life and immortality to light,” 
dispels the “darkness which’ shrouded 
the heathen, and I oints to the glorious 
and joyful elevation of immortality— 
Eternity and Heaven. 5 
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REASONS WHY THE ASPECT OF SOCIETY IN ENGLAND AND 
THE UNITED STATES MUST BE RADICALLY AND PERMA- 


NENTLY DIFFERENT. 


We must unavoidably form an incor- 
rect judgment upon the general aspect 
of English and American society, un- 
less we know the reasons which cause 
a difference in their respective customs, 
habits, and manners. A transient ob- 
server, no matter how great his ge- 
nius, how classic his pen, how brilliant 
his imagination, hastening through a 
foreign country, with no ‘standard on 
his mind but that of his own nation, 
lays hold of things at random, as they 
are presented to his view, and without 
any clear conception of their fitness, 
and without tracing the effect to the 
cause, is apt to condemn and ridicule 
what he does not comprehend. I shall 
endeavor to place the subject in such a 
clear point of view, that every En- 
glishman may feel that he is right in 
believing, that there is no government 
in the world so wisely adapted to pro- 
mote his interests and secure his hap- 
piness as his own; and every American 
that there is no government so well 
calculated to guard his liberty, secure 
his rights. and consolidate jis happi- 
ness as the one of his choice; and that 
consequently the manners, habits, and 
customs of each are just such as natu- 
rally flow from the respective systems 
of government, and although diverging 
in contrary directions from a common 
centre, show, nevertheless, an equal 


justness and fitness. There is no solid 


ground for condemnation, still less for 
ridicule; and, therefore, he who sets 
himself up as judge and arbiter, and 
shapes his decrees by the exclusive 
standard of his own country, places 
himself in a false position, and deserves 
the humiliation of seeing his judgment 
overruled. These two fundamental 
principles being settled, all the differ- 
ences of national character will be re- 
cognized as exactly appropriate to the 
system to which they belong, and cannot 
be removed or taken down without 
destroying the frame-work of society 
and dissolving its elementary principles. 

If we consider, in the first place, the 


general state of society in England, 
and then advert to that of our own 
country, perhaps we shal] best compass 
the end at which we aim, illustrate 
our views by facts and the light of con- 
trast, and bring out the characteristic 
features of both. 

In England the feudal system, that 
tremendous military power, which, 
with a rod of iron, reduced the British 
nation to a vast army, and held the 
population in the most inexorable bond- 
age, is abolished. But the spirit of 
that system in al] its most essential 
proportions as they bear upon modern 
society, still remains in full vigor. In- 
deed, the various classes of the com- 
munity are more distinctly marked off, 
and each assigned to its specific rank, 
now, than they were under the feudal 
system itself. 

In those remote ages the mass of the 
people of England were absolute slaves 
captured in war, sold as bondsmen, in- 
capable of holding any property, sub- 
ject to the entire control of the barons 
in peace or war, and transferable with 
the soil, precisely in the same manner 
that Africans, or any other slaves, are 
at the present day. But interesting as 
this subject is, and bearing directly 
upon the poift in band, it is not my 
intention to trace it through its succes- 
sive meliorations, from its introduction 
into England by William the Con- 
queror to its final abrogation at Runny- 
mede. A reference to it only, as con- 
stituting the basis on which the whole 
structure of English society rests, and 
as affording a clue for the development 
of many traits of character and habits 
of life which would otherwise appear 
to an American singularly absurd and 
incongruous, will be sufficient. But 
our attention may well be directed to 
the consideration of the spirit of the 
feudal system, entwining itself around 
every branch of society, and holding 
in one compact body the component 
parts of a mighty nation. 

The hereditary claims of birth, the 
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deference paid by every subject to his 
superior in rank, and the promptitude 
with which he takes and occupies his 
appropriate station in the general sys- 
tem, all flow from the spirit of feudal- 
ism, and are perfectly agreeable to the 
mind, and congenial with the feelings 
of an Englishman. It will be per- 
ceived that rank is not confined to the 
nobility. Every individual in the em- 
pire holds rank—is a peer in his own 
cirele—and just as tenacious to main- 
tain it as if he sat upon te throne. 

The crown, as head of the mon- 
archy, and conservator of the Church, 
the centre of power, the source of 
emolument, and the arbiter of honor- 
able distinction, necessarily claims the 
first and only rank without a peer.— 
To be alienated from the crown is to 
be an outlaw. In the eyes of an En- 
glishman, everything that is great and 
glorious, and venerable, clusters around 
the name of majesty. 

The hereditary nobility of the coun- 
try, the great landed proprietors of the 
kingdom, sharing in the administration 
of government, and consequently the 
most prominentdefenders of the throne, 
stand next in rank. 

The legal profession, whence recruits 
are most usually drawn to strengthen 
and invigorate the power of the nobility, 
and to supply the defects of time and 
imbecility, may be considered, in con- 
junction with the Church establishment, 
as holding the third rank in the state. 

The army, navy, and literary classes 
the fourth. 

The merchants and bankers the fifth. 

The manufacturers the sixth. 

The warehousemen and wholesale 
dealers the seventh. 

The shopkeepers, retail dealers, and 
brokers the eighth. 

The mechanics and master trades- 
men the ninth. 

The laborers, (agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and all other descriptions,) 
the tenth. 

These are the general divisions of 
English society, with shades of differ- 
ence and occasional intermingling of 
contiguous classes, as they exist at the 
present time in Great Britain, and, with 
some local distinctions, over the face of 
Europe. 

All these distinctive grades of soci- 
ety, walled off, the one from the other, 
by common consent, are recognized in 


daily intercourse, and are more fully 
and more mechanically organized than 
they were when the feudal system 
bore its intolerably oppressive hand 
upon the population of the country. 
Those accustomed to this aristocratical 
state of society feel it neither grievous 
nor degrading to yield submission to 
those above, seeing they receive the 
same homage from all below them. 

Having pointed out this general clas- 
sification as nearly as practicable with- 
out pretending to perfect accuracy, but 
sufficiently near for our purpose, we 
may direct our attention to its conse- 
quences. 

It is true, no class is confined to its 
appropriate orbit by any physical force, 
but there is a moral influence, ten thou- 
sand times stronger, that never ceases 
to act, which binds the system in one 
compact indissoluble union. 

Born, educated, and marshalled under 
such an influence, Americans cannot be 
surprised that Britons regard king, 
lords, and commons as the perfection 
of government, and that they proudly 
sustain it, individually and collectively, 
as the only form worthy of their sup- 
port. Of course they must look upon 
every other form as weak and defective, 
incapable of upholding and defending 
the rights and privileges of the sub- 
ject, and the legitimate object of their 
ridicule and contempt. 

Under the active influence of such a 
system, without the practical means of 
judging of the effects of the supreme 
power of the state lodged in the hands 
of the people, and incapable of appre- 
ciating the advantages of a delegated 
authority, is it not just and reasonable 
to conclude that the government of 
England is better adapted to the taste, 
humor, and affections of Englishmen 
than any other? A free representative 
government, like our own, cannot exist 
in England, and never did exist, nor 
in any part of Europe to any consider- 
able extent. The middle and subordi- 
nate classes of society have precisely 
the same feelings of attachment to 
their government and to the respective 
ranks in which they move, as their su- 
periors. The face of society, under 
the rule of such a system, must, in 
the nature of things, take its general 
features from the higher ranks of the 
community, and not at all from the 
humbler walks of life. The compari- 
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son, therefore, when made in reference 
to our own country utterly fails. There 
are no points of similarity. ‘The same 
standard of measurement cannot apply 
to monarchial and republican manners, 
and the error lies in attempting to 
combine principles which have no affin- 
ity. 1 do not make these remarks with 
a view of derogating in the slightest de- 
gree from that reciprocal homage due 
from one British subject to another, 
but to show the inconsistency of that 
acrimonious spirit too often manifested 
upon both sides of the water, the 
working of a system fundamentally 
different from our own, and the influ- 
ence which that system must have 
upon the mind and character of indi- 
viduals, and of consequence upon the 
aspect of society. 

No person in England, below the 
rank of a peer, presumes to hold fa- 
miliar intercourse with a peer; itwould 
be to carry war into the entrenched 
camp of the most privileged order, and 
to break down the barriers of aristo- 
cratic society. I remember a case in 
point which occurred a few years ago 
in the neighborhood of London. A 
friend of mine, a mercantile gentle- 
man, and a bank director, invited a co- 
director, who happened to be a baron, 
to dine with him. He accepted the in- 
vitation. When dinner was announced, 
my friend reserved for the baron the 
honor of handing his own lady to the 
dining room. ‘To his signal mortifica- 
tion, the honor was declined, upon the 
ground that she was not a titled lady, 
and the baron had the honor of walk- 
ing into the dining room by himself. 

The baron acted agreeably to the 
etiquette of court. But as he accepted 
an invitation to dine with a commoner, 
it may well be doubted whether he 
acted agreeably to the etiquette of a 
gentleman. At all events the incident 
serves to illustrate my views of the 
distinction of rank, and to show the 
pertinacity with which that distinction 
is maintained. My friend, himself, 
would not accept an invitation to dine 
with a tradesman, nor would he, under 
any circumstances, invite a tradesman 
to dine with him. In fact, he dare 
not. The customs of the country will 
not admit of it. Were he to make 
such an assault upon the spirit of feu- 
dalism and the etiquette of his rank, 
all his friends, of equal standing, would 
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forsake him. They would consider 
themselves insulted, and would decline 
a future invitation. 

The same principle of exclusion runs 
through all the various ranks | have 
specified. Ido not mean with an un- 
deviating uniformity never to be de- 
parted from, but as a general rule by 
which English society is governed. 

Upon national festivals, as Christ- 
mas, or any other gala day, it is com- 
mon for the lords of the soil to invite 
their tenants, the wealthy merch- 
ants, bankers, and manufacturers, their 
clerks and servants, to their festive 
halls ; but they dine in the kitchen or 
some other equally appropriate apart- 
ment—seldom with their host. 

There is not a man in England who 
is not aristocratical in feelings towards 
all below him. It is an impossibility 
that it should be otherwise, and any 
pretence to the contrary is sheer de- 
ception. Hence, you will perceive. 
that the scattered fragments of the 
feudal system stil] float upon the cur- 
rent of society, and carry with them 
the most ample testimony of the origi- 
nal wreck. It is upon this principle 
that one can easily account for the fire 
of indignation which pbiezed in the 
bosom of the author of ‘“ American 
Notes,” whose name it is well enough 
to forget, and made him ashamed to 
acknowledge his own countrymen 
whom he happened to meet in his 
journey from Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton. He speaks of their having settled 
in America—of their gross and bar- 
barous familiarity of daring to address 
him by way of question and answer, 
and of demeaning themselves as if they 
were his equals. Here one sees the 
feudal spirit developed in all the bril- 
liancy of its native hues, emanating, it 
must be admitted, from a very sub- 
ordinate cast, but, nevertheless, just 
as strong and unbending as if he were 
born to command. All that rampant 
self-estimation, engraved upon the bone 
and nursed in the flesh, broke from its 
moorings the moment he met with 
those from whom he expected rever- 
ence and submission, and which from 
the same family feeling would undoubt- 
edly have been rendered in their own 
country. But they had resided in 
America a sufficient length of time to 
neutralize their national sympathies.— 
‘They were not themselves aware of the 
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slightest rudeness. They may have 
been landed proprietors, cultivating 
their own farms, independent in their 
circumstances, judging of mankind by 
their moral worth and personal excel- 
lence, and in no respect inferior to the 
author, nay, perhaps, of two, the better 
man. In them the spirit of feudalism 
had evaporated. In the author it still 
held sovereign sway. He brought his 
monarchial pack with him, and had not 
discernment enough to discover that he 
had strayed from the market. 

Lady Montague, writing from Vi- 
enna to her friends in England, notices 
the fastidious manner in which points 
of rank were maintained at the Aus- 
trian court. In the narrow streets of 
that capital, where it was impossible 
to pass each other, two coaches driving 
in opposite directions met; each of the 
ladies in the two coaches claimed the 
prerogative of rank, and consequently 
each refused to back out and give place 
to the other. There they sat until two 
o’clock in the morning, and resolved to 
continue sitting rather than give up the 
point of precedence, until death should 
step in and settle the controversy. 

In order to clear the street, encum- 
bered with two such loads of dignity, 
the emperor sent his guards to part 
them. The ladies, however, refused 
to move an inch, until the ingenious 
expedient was hit upon of taking them 
both out of their carriages at the same 
time, and in the same manner, and 
conveying them away in chairs. Thus 
the honor and rank of both were most 
signally vindicated. The passion for 
order is so omnipotent, especially among 
the ladies, that they mourn upon the 
death of their husbands, and are ready 
to break their hearts out of pure grief, 
because that fatal event puts an end to 
their rank. 

The moral] influence of the various 
co-existing and yet mutually indepen- 
dent ranks of the social condition of 
England is inconceivably great and pow- 
erful. The idea of reverence for rank, 
irrespective of personal merit, descends 
from the crown to the lowest stratum 
of society. Wealth in all countries 


carries a modified influence, but is no 
ground for the distinction of order.— 
One of the most remarkable features 
in this arbitrary system—arbitrary in 
our republican view of the subject, is 
the fact, that the custom of ages has 
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made subserviency as much a universal 
law as if it were sanctioned by legisla- 
tive acts. I am quite aware that it is a 
common and a fashionable thing for my 
countrymen to attribute the thoughtful- 
ness and reserve and distance observ- 
able in the English character to pride 
and haughtiness. Nothing can be more 
erroneous. It is a part of the system. 
The manners of the people are the 
natural and necessary result of the form 
of government under which they live. 
From the remarks already suggested, 
it must be evident that the very exis- 
tence of the ruling principle of aristo- 
cracy depends upon the exclusiveness 
of rank and class; and the strict main- 
tenance of that principle resolves itself 
into a moral and civil duty, and is no 
evidence of pride or haughitiness, not- 
withstanding it has all the appearance 
of being both, in the view of one who 
has not been taught to see the reasou 
why it is necessary. 

Undoubtedly that kind of demeanor 
in a republican would justly be con- 
sidered as undeniable evidence of the 
highest arrogance and _ supercilious 
bearing, for just the same reason in its 
inverse application, that he has no ex- 
clusive rank to sustain by the require- 
ments of the society in which he moves, 
and no inferior artificial ranks against 
whose encroachments he is bound to 
guard. 

Whether or no such a system is de- 
sirable in the abstract is not the ques- 
tion we are considering, but whether 
it be consistent with the civil rights, 
habits, and enjoyments of those who 
choose to live under its sway, and be- 
lieve it to be the only one suited to their 
social wants and national happiness. 

Surely there need be no more pride 
and arrogance in an aristocrat maintain- 
ing aristocracy than there is in a repub- 
lican maintaining republicanism. The 
thing is the same, working through 
different channels, and combining with 
different elements. 1 do not suppose 
there is one whit of difference in refer- 
ence to the nature of pride in the whole 
human family ; but the forms of society, 
the course of education, and the moral 
discipline of all kinds of religion, give 
different directions to its current, as it 
sweeps along within more contracted 
or more extended embankments. 

The moral discipline of aristocracy 
is an every-day affair, and plies itself 
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upon every individual in the state; so 
that the strangest of all things would 
be that of being jostled out of his rank 
and brought to a level of equality with 
one beneath him. That would be a 
degradation—an exilement from every- 


thing held most dear, a stripping off 


and wrenching away the golden liga- 
tures that bind him to the social com- 
pact. 

We may therefore conclude that the 
service and voluntary discipline of aris- 
tocracy are regarded by Englishmen 
as such extraordinary privileges, that 
no charms of popular allurement, no 
promise of equalized greatness, and no 
hopes of public plunder, will ever in- 
duce them to relinquish. The govern- 
ment is exactly suited to the people, 
and the people to the government.— 
The wheels move with singular har- 
mony, without forcing the will of the 
subject, impairing his liberty, or en- 
dangering the public security. No 
marvel then that a nation, thus charm- 
ed with royalty, and attached to all its 
details, always rises instinctively as one 
man atthe thrilling melody of “God 
save the King.”’ 

Every sensible man condemns a ma- 
lignant and acrimonious sptitit, because 
it betrays a want of benevolence and 
of that delicate sensibility of Christian 
principles which ought to lead the mind 
to make another’s woes or another's 
wrongs, whether real or imaginary, its 
own. We justly complain of the taunt- 
ing, vituperative and contemptuous spirit 
which breathes in European publica- 
tions, and which comes to our shores 
floating upon every breeze. ‘* The Model 
Republic” is the target of ridicule ;—the 
manners of the people, the peculiarities 
of our institutions, and even universal 
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religious toleration, are fruitful topics 
for*untempered wit and sarcastic de- 
clamation. But whilst we see and fee} 
all this, it may be well to consider 
whether we, ourselves, are entirely 
exempt from the indulgence of the same 
censorious spirit which we so promptly 
condemn in others. 

We choose a republican form of 
government, and demand what right 
have other nations to interfere with 
that choice 7?—to launch, with an un- 
scrupulous hand, their envenomed ar- 
rows from the quiver of wit and ridi- 
cule against institutions of which they 
have at best but a theoretic knowledge ! 

England chooses a monarchy, and 
what occasion have we to object to that 
choice, and to storm the fortress of her 
aristocracy with congressional artillery, 
because incompatible with our notions 
of a wise and popular government ?— 
So long as we are satisfied with our 
choice of system, ought we not to al- 
low other nations to be satisfied with 
theirs? The mutual asperity which 
pervades the public mind, and disturbs 
the tranquillity of society, on the ground 
of a difference in the form of govern- 
ment and its consequences, discovers a 
diseased intellect, and must result in 
reciprocal alienation and the blotting 
out of every particle of Christian bene- 
volence and amiable sentiment. The 
only good point of humanity which 
survives ‘the loss of Paradise,”’ and 
the richest fragment of that blissful 
state, is sacrificed. 

In my next communication I purpose 
to take a short view of the aspect of 
society in the United States, and to 
show why the manners of the people 
are and ought to be essentially different 
from those of a monarchy. 
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“ Génes dans ce temps achetait tout le bli de 1 Eu- 
rope.” 

For an hour I have been endeavor- 
ing, without success, to make out the 
meaning of this passage —which I find 
in a French translation of Lady Mor- 
gan’s “ Letters on Italy.” I could not 


conceive how or why “all the corn of 


Europe should have been bought, or 
what corn, in any shape, had to do 
with the matter at issue. Procuring 
the original work, after some trouble, | 
read that “the Genoese, at this period, 
bought the scorn of all Europe by,” etc., 
etc. Now, here the translator is by no 
means so much in fault as Lady Mor- 
gan, who is too prone to commit sin 
with the verbuminsolens. I cansee no 


force, here, in the unusuality of 


“ bought,” as applied to scorn—(al- 
though there are cases in which the 
expression would be very appropriate) 
—and cannot condemn the Frenchman 
for supposing the s a superfluity and a 
misprint. 

There is a double entendre in the old 
adage about Truth in a Well; but, 
taking the profundity of Truth as at 
least one of the meanings—uanderstand- 
ing it to be implied that correct ideas on 
any topic are to be fished up only from 
great depths, and that to have common 
sense it is necessary to be abysmal— 

this being taken as the moral of the ad- 
age, I have my objections on the spot. 
The profundity of which so muc h is 
said, lies more frequently in the places 
where we seek Truth than _ those 
where we find her. Just as the mode- 
rately-sized “80 signs are better adapt- 
ed to their object than those which are 
Brobdignagian, so, in at least three cases 
out of seven, is a fact (but especially a 
reason) overlooked solely on account of 
being excessively obvious. It is almost 
impossible, too, to see a thing that lies 
immediately beneath one’s nose. 

I may be wrong—and no doubt I am 
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—still itis a fancy of mine that much 
of what people call profundity has been 
fairly thrown away on that ever-recur- 
ring topic, the dec ‘line of the drama. 

Were the question demanded of me 
— Why has the drama declined !’’ my 
answer should be—* It has not; it has 
only been left out of sight by every 
thing else.” The dramatic art, more 
than any other, is essentially imitative, 
and thus engenders and keeps alive in 
its votaries the imitative propensity, as 
well as the imitative power. Hence 
one drama is apt to be fashioned too 
nearly after another—the dramatist of 
to-day is prone to step too closel ly in 
the foot-prints of the dramatist of yes- 
terday. In a word there is less origi- 
nality—less inde pendence—less thought 
—less reference to principles—less ef- 
fort to keep up with the general move- 
ment of the time--more supineness— 
more bullet-headedness—more rank and 
arrant conventionality in the drama than 
in any other single thing in existence 
which aspires to the dignity of Art. 
This spirit of imitation, developed in 
adherence to old, and therefore to un- 
couth models, has not, indeed, caused 
the drama to “ decline,” but has over- 
thrown it by not permitting it to soar. 
While every other art* has kept pace 
with the thinking and i improving spirit 
of the age, it alone has remained sta- 
tionary, prating about A’schylus and 
the Chorus, or mouthing E suphuism be- 
cause * the Old Encglis h masters” have 
thought proper to mouth it before. Let 
us imagine Bulwer to-day presenting 
us a novel after the model Mf the old 
novelists, or as nearly on their plan as 
‘*The Hunchback” is on the plan of 
‘‘Ferrex and Porrex :’’—let him write 
us a * Grand Cyrus,” and what should 
we do with it, and what should we 
think of its inditer? And yet this 
** Grand Cyrus” was a very admirable 
work in its de ay. 

The fact is, the drama is not now 


* Sculpture, perhaps, excepted, 
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supported, for the simple reason that it 
does not deserve support. We must 
burn or bury the old models. We 
need Art, as Art is now beginning to be 
understood :—that is to say, in place of 
absurd conventionalities we demand 
principles founded in Nature and in 
common The common sense 
even of the mob, can no longer be af- 
fronted, night after night, with impuni- 
ty. If, for example, a play-wright 
will persist in making a he ws deiiver on 
the stage a soliloquy such as was solilo- 
quized by no human being in ordinary 
life—ranting transcendentalism at the 
audience as nothing conceivable ever 
before ranted, short of a Piankitank can- 
didate for Congress—splitting the ears 
of the house and endangering the lives 
of the orchestra, the while that a confi- 
dential friend who holds him by the 
shoulder is supposed not to hear a syl- 
lable of all that is said :—if the play- 
wright, I say, will persist in perpetra- 


sense. 


ting these atrocities, and a hundred 
worse, fur no better reason than that 
there were people simple enough to 
perpetrate them five hundred years 


aco he will do this, and will not do 
anything else to the end of time—what 
right has he, I[demand,to look any hon- 
est man in the face, talk to him 
about what he calls * the decline of the 
drama ?”’ 


and 


“ The Alphadelphia Tocsin !’*— 
(Phoebus, what a name to fill the sound- 
ing trump of future fame!) and * de- 
voted to the interest of the laboring 
classes !’’"—by which, I presume, are 
intended the classes who have to pro- 
nounce, every morning, the great appel- 
lation of the paper itself. Such a work 
should not want editors, and according- 
ly we are informed that it has eight. 
What on earth is the meaning of Alph- 
adelphia? Is the * Alphadelphia Toc- 
” the tocsin of the city of the double 
A’s ?—if 80, the idea is too easily slip- 
ped into that of the A double 8S. 


sin 


I fully agree with Simms (W. Gil- 
more) that the Provencal troubadour 
had, in his melodious vocabulary, no 
title more appropriate than the Cuban 
** Areytos” for a collection of tender or 
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passionate songs—such as we have 
here.t 

Passages such as this are worthy of 
the author of ** Martin Faber :’— 


Soft, O how softly sleeping, 
Shadowed by beauty, she 
Dreams as of rapture creeping, 
Smile by smile, over her eyes. 


lies— 


And this, in reference to a ship be- 
calmed, is natural and forcible : 


A world, from all the world apart, 
Chained idly on the sea! 

How droops the eye—how sinks the heart, 
Vain wishing to be free! 

How dread the fear that fills the thought, 
That winds may never rise 

T'o waft us from this weary spot 
Beneath these burning skies ! 


This again is exceedingly spirited :— 


Now are the winds about us in their glee, 
Tossing the slender tree ; 
Whirling the sands about his furious car 
March cometh from afar, 
Breaks the sealed magic of old Winter's 
dreams 
And rends his glassy streams. 


By the way, how happens it, in the 
melodious stanza which follows, (taken 
from an * Indian Serenade”) that the 
sonorous Samanu has been set aside for 
the far less musical and less effective 
Bonita? 


’Tis the wail for life they waken 
By Bonita’s silver shore— 

With the tempest it is skaken :— 

The wide ocean is in motion, 
And the song is heard no more. 


Wh 1en in the mouth of Vasco Nunez, 
in * The Damsel ot Darien” (its au- 
least meritorious novel, by the 
bye) the like originally ran, 


1! 
thor’s 


By Samana's yielding shore. 


Sounding shore would have been 
still better. Altogether I prefer this 
‘Indian Serenade’? to any of Mr. 


Simms’ poems. 

These and other imitations; however, 
are but the inevitable sins of the youth 
of genius—which invariably begins its 
career by imitation—an imitation, never- 
theless, interspersed with vivid origin- 
ality. Ithink I have before observed 


* Title of a new journal published at Alphadelphia, Michigan, 
t “ Ayretos, or Songs of the South.” 

















that, in letters, a copyist is, as a general 
rule, by no means necessarily unoriginal, 
except at the exact points of the copy. 
Mr. Simms is, beyond doubt, one of our 
most original writers. 

It is really difficult to conceive what 
must have been the morbidity of the 
German intellect, or taste, when it not 
only tolerated but truly admired and 
enthusiastically applauded such an 
affair as ** The Sorrows of Werter.” 
The German approbation was, clearly, 
in good faith :—as for our own, or that 
of the English, it was the quintessence 
of affectation. Yet we did our best, as 
in duty bound, to work ourselves up 
into the fitting mood. The title, by the 
way, is mistranslated :—Lieden does 
not mean Sorrows but Sufferings. 


The works of Christopher Pease 
Cranch are slightly tinged with the 
spirit of mixed Puritanism, utilitarian- 
ism, and transcendentalism, which 
seems to form the poetical atmosphere 
of Massachusetts—but, dismissing this 
one sin, are among the ‘ruest of Ameri- 


can poetry. I know nothing finer of 


its kind (and that kind is a most com- 
prehensive one) than one of his shorter 
pieces entitled, 


MY THOUGHTS. 


Many are the thonghts that come to me 
In my lonely musing ; 

And they drift so strange and swift 
There's no time for choosing 

Which to follow—for to leave 
Any seems a losing. 


When they come, they come in flocks, 
As, on glancing feather, 

Startled birds rise, one by one, 
In autumnal weather, 

Waking one another up 
From the sheltering heather. 


Some so merry that I laugh; 
Some are grave and serious ; 
Some so trite, their last approach 

Is enough to weary us: 
Others flit like midnight ghosts, 
Shrouded and mysterious. 


There are thoughts that o’er me steal, 
Like the day when dawning; 
Great thoughts winged with melody, 
Common utterance scorning ; 
Moving in an inward tune 
And an inward morning. 
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Some have dark and drooping wings, 
Children all of sorrow ; 

Some are as gay, as if to day 
Could see no cloudy morrow— 

And yet, like light and shade, they each 
Must from the other borrow. 


One by one they come to me 
On their destined mission ; 

One by one I see them fade 
With no hopeless vision— 

For they’ve led me on a step 
To their home Elysian. 


There is, here, a great deal of natural 
fancy—I mean to say that the images 
are such as would naturally arise in the 
mind of an imaginative and educated 
man, seeking to describe his ** thoughts.” 
But the main charm of the poem is the 
nice, and at the same time, bold art of 
its rhythm. Here is no merely nega- 
tive merit, but much of originality—or, 
if not precisely that, at least much of 
freshness and spirit. The opening 
line, barring an error to be presently 
mentioned, is very skilful—and, to me, 
the result is not less novel than happy. 
The general idea is merely a successiun 
of trochees (for the long syllable, or 
cesura proper, at the end of each odd 
line, is a trochee’s equivalent) but, in 
lieu of a trochee, at the commencement 
of the opening verse, we have a trochee 
and a pyrrhic (forming the compound 
foot called, in Latin, P@on primus, and 
in Greek, acrood\oyos-) Hereis a very 
bold excess of two short syllables—and 
the result would be highly pleasurable 
it the reader were prepared for it—if 
he were prepared, my monotone, to 
expect variation. As it is, he is at fault 
in a first attempt at perusal, and it is 
only on a second or third trial, that he 
appreciates the effect. ‘To be sure, he 
then wonders why he did not at first 
catch the intention :—but the mischief 
has been committed. The fact is that 
the line, which would have been singu- 
larly beautiful in the body of the poem, 
is in its present position, a blemish. 
Mr. Cranch has violated a vital law of 
rhythmical art, in not permitting his 
rhythm to determine itself, instantane- 
ously, by his opening foot. A trochaic 
rhythm, for example, should invariably 
commence with a trochee. I speak 
thus at length on this apparently trival 
point, because I have been much in- 
terested in the phenomenon of a marked 
common-place-ness of defect, involving 
as marked an originality of merit, 
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(Concluded.) 


Bur Don Pedro VII., although pro- 
claimed with the highest enthusiasm, 
never fixed himself firmly in the affec- 
tions of his people. He continued to 
reign about ten years, during which 
time the country was prosperous, and 
advanced rapidly in the path of im- 
provement. His war against Monte- 
video was, however, unsuccessful ; and, 
while it checked the prosperity of Bra- 
zil, resulted in the loss of a province 
tothe empire. There were also sev- 
eral insurrectionary movements in the 
distant provinces during his reign. But 
it was, probably, his continual interfer- 
ence in the affairs of Portugal, and his 
partiality to native Portuguese in the 
distribution of his public favors, that 
most excited against him the prejudices 
of a people, whose success in rebellion 
had made them at once bold and res- 
tive. 

A variety of popular agitations suc- 
ceeded each other, widening the breach 
between the emperor and the patriots, 
till the latter, in a tumultuous assembly, 
demanded the dismissal of the minis- 
try. ‘This demand brought the affairs 
of the empire toa crisis. The Empe- 
ror, after a variety of subterfuges, finally 
declared that he would suffer death ra- 
ther than consent to the dictates of a 
mob, and gave utterance to the offensive 
remark, that “he was willing to do 
everything for the people, but nothing 
by the people.” As soon as this answer 
was made known at the Campo where 
the multitude had assembled, the most 
seditious cries were raised, and the 
troops of the Emperor deserted his 
cause and went over to the populace. 
Pedro, at length, finding that all was 
lost, and that he must either yield to 
the people or abandon the crown, chose 
the latter alternative, and abdicated in 
favor of his son, Don Pedro II., then a 
lad of six years old; and immediately 
took his departure for Portugal. 

These events took place in April, 
1831, und the next nine years were 
signalized by violent party contests, hav- 


ing their origin in the disposition of the 
regal power during the minority of the 
heir to thethrone. Several changes 
were made in the regency, and disposi- 
tions to cast off the imperial yoke were 
manifested in different parts of the 
empire. One party succeeded another 
in the administration with great rapid- 
ity, but none of them had the good for- 
tune long to satisfy the expectations of 
the people. 

The constitution provided that the 
minority of the Emperor should termin- 
ate when he had attained the age of 
eighteen. He was now fifteen, but a 
motion was made by the opposition in 
the House of Deputies, in favor of abol- 
ishing the regency, and vesting him at 
once with the imperial sovereignty of 
Brazil. This movement was highly 
satisfactory to the populace; and the 
constitutional objections to it, though 
urged with great power and eloquence, 
were urged in vain. The people were 
seized with the idea—the popular ex- 
citement became intense—the deputies 
yielded to the clamor of the multitude— 
the regency was declared to be at an 
end, and young Pedro, in defiance of 
the fundamental law of the empire, 
was brought before the deputies, took 
the oath of office, and acceded to the 
full exercise of his prerogatives as 
Emperor. He was crowned on the 
18th of July, 1841, with great cere- 
mony, parade and splendor. 

Since this event, there have been 
several changes in the ministry, and the 
affairs of the empire do not appear to 
have been more stable than before. 
There have been disturbances in Rio 
Grand do Sul, San Paulo, Minas Geraes 
and Ceara; but for some time past the 
country has been more quiet. In 1842 
the Emperor was married to the Prin- 
cess Donna Theresa, sister to the kin 
of the Two Sicilies. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1843, the Emperor’s sis- 
ter, Donna Francesca, was married to 
the Prince de Joinville, son of Louis 
Philippe, king of France. In 1844, 
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another sister, Donna Januaria, Impe- 
rial Princess and heir to the Brazilian 


throne, was married to the Count of 


Aquilla, of Naples, brother to the Em- 
press. These alliances are regarded 
as giving strength and respectability to 
the Brazilian throne, and have given 
much gaiety to the court scenes at Rio, 
though they have not materially im- 
proved the finances, or relieved the 
treasury. 

‘* No one,” says Mr. Kidder, “ can 
reflect upon the history of these chil- 
dren, the descendants of the Braganzas, 
without emotion. Never was parental 
solicitude more intense than has been 
the unwavering anxiety of the Brazil- 
ian nation in their behalf. Thrown upon 
its protection in a state of virtual aban- 
donment and orphanage, they were 
cherished as the fondest objects of the 
nation’s hopes,” and during the eight 
years of the Emperor's minority, 
‘‘amid all the political agitations and 
party intrigues of so long a period, 
neither individuals nor factions presum- 
ed to question the prerogatives of the 
youthful monarch,” butall bore towards 
him the ** warmest affections and the 
most enthusiastic reverence.” 

The Palace of Boa Vista, oceupied by 
the young Emperor and his bride at Rio, 
is a building of considerable size and 
splendor, located in a suburb about four 


or five miles from the denser portion of 


the city. It was originally a private 
residence, and was presented by its 
generous owner to Don Jolin VI. It 
has been gradually enlarged and im- 
proved, and rendered very suitable to 
the purposes to which it is devot- 
ed. The Emperor and his sister here 
received their education, under the di- 
rection of a tutor appointed by the go- 
vernment. 

There is probably no country in the 
world where a subsistence is so easily 
procured as in Brazil. Mr. Kidder ob- 
serves, “ that the stern voice of neces- 
sity—work or die—never disturbs the 
day-dreams of the Brazilian as he 
yawns in his hammock during the 
bright hours of sunshine. The great 
mass of the lower classes live as they 
list. Their wants are few and simple, 
and to a great degree confined to the 
spontaneous productions of nature.” 
This circumstance is undoubtedly the 
chief bar to the advancement of the 
country. ‘Ifthe people were only in- 
dustrious in collecting what nature fur- 


nishes so bountifully to their hands, 
they could not avoid being rich. If en- 
terprising cultivation were added to 
that degree of industry, there is no 
limit to the vegetable wealth which 
might be drawn from this treasury of 
nature.” 

Although wheat may be grown in 
the southern provinces, yet no atten- 
tion is paid to its cultivation. Large 
quantities of flour are imported from 
the United States, and bread is used 
for food in the cities and towns along 
the coast; but in the interior there are 
thousands of people who have never 
tasted, or even seen, what in this coun- 
try is regarded as the staff of life. Mr. 
Kidder relates an anecdote of a Matu- 
to from the far Sartao, who, in one of 
his visits to the coast, resolved to gra- 
tify his curiosity, and test for himself 
the qualities of that bread of which he 
had heard so much. He accordingly 
went to a baker and purchased a hat- 
full of rolls. He then seated himself 
under the shade of an out-spreading 
tree, and commenced paring them as he 
would have done an orange or banana. 
But even at that, the taste did not please 
him, and he threw them away as un- 
fit to be eaten. 

In some parts of Brazil melaneia, or 
water-melons, grow to a large size, 
and are produced in such unwonted 
profusion, as to be sold at 18 or 20 cents 
per hundred. The inhabitants, espe- 
cially the Indians and owe _ s, use 
them as a principal article of food.— 
But a better and more sac ila 
for the bread of the north is mandioc, 
the principal farinaceous substance of 
Brazil. It is an indigenous plant, and 
was known to the Indians long before 
the discovery of the country by Euro- 
peans. T he Portuguese, on taking 
possession of the country, soon ac- 
quired the habit of using it, and by ap- 
plying to its cultivation and preparation 
the arts of a more advanced condition, 
greatly improved it, and brought it into 
very general use as food. It is now to 
be found on every Brazilian table, form- 
ing a great variety of healthy and pual- 
atable dishes. 

The striking peculiarity of this valu- 
able plant is the union, in its fibrous 
structure, of a deadly poison with a 
substance highly nutricious and health- 
ful. The root isthe part used. It is 
ground into a pulp, then subjected to 
high pressure, by which means the 
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greater portion of the poisonous juice 
is expelled, then placed over a fire or 
ina heated oven, where it is stirred 
continually till all the poisonous moist- 
ure is evaporated, when its appear- 
ance is white and beautiful, though its 
particles are rather coarse. From the 
fine substance deposited by the juice of 
the mandioc is made the tapioca of 
commerce, a substance in general use 
among us, and which is becoming an 
article of considerable export from 
Brazil. 

The accounts with which we have 
long been familiar, respecting the rich- 
ness of the soil and the luxuriance of 
the vegetation, have not, according to 
Mr. Kidder’s observations, been exag- 
gerated. On the borders of the Ama- 
zon the forests appear in their greatest 
strength and beauty. of the 
trees are decked from top to bottom 
with the most splendid flowers, and 
others are interlaced with innumerable 
parasites, or creeping vines, which 
twist around the trunks, and climbing 
to their tops, drop again to the ground, 
where they take root, spring up again, 
and crossing from bough to bough and 
from tree to tree, spread themselves, 
till the whole woods are hung with 
their garlanding. In the great pro- 
vince of Para, along the waters of the 
Amazon, thousands, and perhaps mil- 
lions, of acres of the most fertile land 
in the world lie as wild and almost as 


Some 


useless as the sandy deserts of Africa. 

It is in this that the caout- 
chouc, or gum-elastic, flourishes. The 
use of this plant was learned from the 


region 


Omaguas, a tribe of Brazilian Indians. 
The improvements in its manufacture 
have, however, vastly extended its use, 
and made it essential to the health and 
comfort of the whole enlightened world. 
It now enters largely into the com- 
merce of the country. 

The tree from which this valuable 
gum is produced, grows to the height of 
eighty or a hundred feet, being quite 
straight, and without branches for half 
that distance. Its top is spreading, 
and ornamented with thick and glossy 
foliage. On the slightest incision the 
gum exudes, having at first the con- 
sistence and appearance of thick, yel- 
low cream. The trees are tapped in 
the morning, and about a gill of the 
fluid flows from each incision during 
the day. It iscaught in small cups of 
clay, moulded for the purpose with the 
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hand, and is immediately ready for use. 
It is poured over moulds of clay, to 
which a thin coating adheres, which is 
exposed to fumes of smoke, rendering 
it harder and giving it a deeper color. 
Coatings are thus added until the shoe 
or bottle has attained the desirable 
thickness. The export of shoes only 
amount to some three or four hundred 
thousand pairs annually. 

The mineral region lies deep in the 
interior, being confined to the provinces 
of Matto Grosso, Goyaz and Minas 
Geraes. Goyaz and Matto Grosso 
abound in gold, diamonds and precious 
stones ; but their distance from the sea- 
shore, and the lack of suitable means of 
communication, are great obstacles to 
the fulldevelopment of their resources. 
The few inhabitauts with which they 
are peopled have been lured thither in 
their pursuit of gain. The gold was 
formerly procured with such great fa- 
cility, that each slave was required to 
return three or four ounces per day ; 
and so greedy were the adventurers in 
their eagerness to secure the golden 
harvest, that they braved the dangers 
of a desolating pestilence, and even 
neglected the ordinary provisions of 
comfort and subsistence. They soon 
found, however, that food was more 
precious than gold, and tbat mountains 
of this precious metal could not pur- 
chase exemption from disease or death. 
A pound of gold was often given in ex- 
change for a bushel of corn, and an 
ounce aud a half was at one time the 
price for a pound of meat. The dis- 
coverer of all this vast wealth fell a 
prey to his avarice, and with many 
others, laid his bones in the wilderness, 
cut off prematurely by privation and 
disease. 

Villa Bella, one of the principal 
towns of Matto Grosso, is in a direct 
line from the city of Para, at the mouth 


of the Amazon, about one thousand 


miles. But so difficult is it of access, 
that not Jess than two thousand five 
hundred miles must be traversed in 


making the usual passage by water.— 
The Amazon and Madeira are navig- 
able in this direction for 1500 miles, to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, above which 
there is a succession of falls and rapids 
for two hundred miles, around which 
the canoes and their burthens must be 
carried with immense labor by gangs 
of Indians or slaves. This portion of 
the route is seldom passed in less than 
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four months. For the remainder of 
the distance (700 miles) the navigation 
along the Mamora and Guapore is un- 
interrupted. But the ascent through 
the whole distance is slow and toilsome 
on account of the strong flowing cur- 
rent. 

The trade is carried on by companies, 
and vast numbers of Indians and ne- 
groes are required as oarsmen and 
bearers of burdens. 

The first printing-press in this pro- 
vince was established in 1838 by the 
government. The state of education, 
both in Goyaz and Matto Grosso, may 
be inferred from the fact, that in the 
Jatter country there are only eight 
primary schools, and in the former 
eighteen, two of which are for girls. 

But these are the most neglected 
portions of the empire. The other 
mining province, Minas Geraes, is 


much nearer the coast, and much 
more cultivated. Its name signifies 


the general or universal mines, which 
very well designates its inexhaust- 
ible mineral wealth. Gold, _ silver, 
copper and iron are all found within its 
borders, besides a great variety of pre- 
cious stones. The most valuable of 
these mines are wrought by an English 
company ; and the improvements which 
they have introduced, and the enter- 
prise and intelligence which they have 
diffused through this portion of the 
empire, have shed new lustre on the 
Anglo-Saxon race. This province 
takes the lead in education as well as 
in other improvements. ‘There are 
about one hundred primary schools for 
boys, fifteen for girls, and twenty-six 
Latin schools, with enrolled pupils 
amounting to about eight thousand, in- 
dependent of those schools which have 
been established by private enterprise. 

Notwithstanding the great extent of 
Brazil, the temperature of the different 
portions appears to be pretty uniform. 
In the city of Para, at the mouth of 
the Amazon, and nearly under the 
equator, the thermometer ranges from 
75 to 93. At Bahia, 13 degrees south, 
the changes of temperature are still 
less, the extremes being 74 and 86. At 
Rio de Janeiro, which is located near 
the tropic of Capricorn, the temperature 
in the course of the year varies from 
54 to 108. If we except the far inte- 
rior, the whole country must be regard- 
ed as remarkable for its salubrity. Mr. 
Kidder observes, that the plague and 
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Asiatic cholera have never desolated 
Brazil, and that although many causes 
exist in its cities to favor pestilential 
diseases, yet the general salubrity of 
the air and its equable,temperature have 
proved a steady protection. 

Brazil is not well advanced in the 
arts and improvements of modern 
times. Even in its large cities car- 
riages are but little in vogue. and the 
roads are not constructed for their use. 
Maranham, Mr. Kidder thinks, is bet- 
ter built than any other city of Brazil, 
yet the rise and descent of the streets 
are very abrupt, and there is but one 
good carriage road in the place. La- 
dies in going about the city are usually 
carried by slaves in a re -de or hammoc. 
Even at Rio a horse and dray are very 


unusual, most of the drudgery being 
performed by gangs of negroes. Docks 


are also wanting, and the loading and 
unloading of vessels is a work of double 
labor, performed by the intervention of 
small boats, which ply between the 
shore and the ship. Rail-roads, 
coaches, and all other vehicles for pub- 
lic conveyance, are entirely unknown, 
and all who do not walk must be con- 
veyed on horses or mules, and have 
their baggage transported by the same 
means. 

The religious state of Brazil, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Kidder, is well worthy 
to be studied by the Christian philan- 
thropist, and demands the attention of 
the whole Christian world. That the 
religion of a country has a deep influ- 
ence on its prosperity and well-being, 
no intelligent man can doubt. When 
the mind fettered by superstition 
and bound up in the chains of religious 
bigotry, it is not to be expected that it 
should act with the directness and en- 
ergy which it manifests when freed 
from such embarrassing restraints, and 
left to the its inherent 
powers. 

The religion of Brazil was introduc - 
ed contemporaneously with the settle- 
ment of the country, several centuries 
ago. Portugal and Spain, which were 
then among the most enlightened and 
enterprising nations on the globe, have 
since that time fallen into a state of 
degrading apathy, and have suffered 
the meanest of their neighbors to out- 
strip them in the race of improvement. 
Brazil, bound up in colonial chains, 
and since her emancipation, shut off 
as it were from the rest of the world, 
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in consequence of speaking a strange 
language, has continued to lean on the 
parent country, imbibing quite too 
much of the apathy and inertia which 
has so long governed its destiny. 

the revolution of ,1822 she 
has, however, made much progress to- 
wards casting off her dependence; and 
her present condition in regard to re- 
ligion, shows the effect produced on her 
population by the new position which 
she has assumed. Having taken an 
honorable post among the nations, she 
cherishes a praiseworthy ambition to 
be their equal; she desires improve- 
ment; she directs an inquiring eye to- 
wards other nations; she compares 
their state with her own, and is willing 
to profit as far as possible by their 
knowledge and experience. 

She has already discovered that a 
religion ingrafted on the state is ex- 
ceedingly defective, and that the lives 
of its chief apostles and teachers but 
poorly correspond with the sacredness 
of their profession. In consequence 
of this state of public feeling, religion is 
gradually yielding to infidelity ; churches 
are falling into ruin; parishes are de- 
serted by their spiritual guides ; eccle- 
siastics are turning into politicians, and 
monasticism is wearing out, while there 
is nothing better to take its place. 

In Para nearly all the churches are 
going to ruin ;—out of 96 parishes only 
37 are supplied with priests. In Mar- 
anham 25 churches had been adver- 
tised as open for applications, without 
securing a single candidate. In the 
diocese of Cayaba not a single church 
is provided with a settled curate; and 
in the rich bishoprick of Rio, embracing 
four provinces, only five or six priests 
are ordained annually. President 
Caelho declares that the clergy are ig- 
norant, depraved in their habits, cor- 
rupt in their morals, involved in the 
concerns of the world, and totally for- 
getful of their heavenly mission. A 
distinguished ecclesiastic assured Mr. 
Kidder that Brazil was in darkness, and 
altogether behind the age. Feijo, Re- 
gent during a portion of the Emperor's 
minority, himself a priest, asserted that 
there was scarcely a priest in the pro- 
vince of San Paulo who did his duty 
as the Church prescribed it. 

The constitution of Brazil provides 
that the Roman Catholic religion shall 
be the religion of the state, while it 
allows all modes of worship to be prac- 
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tised, save in “ buildings having the ex- 
terior form of a temple.” This is the 
more remarkable when it is remember- 
ed, that for three centuries the Roman 
Catholic form of worship has held un- 
disputed sway, and that no other faith 
has sought admittance to the Brazilian 
mind; ‘and yet,” says Mr. Kidder, 
“it is my firm conviction that there is 
not a Roman Catholic country on the 
globe where there prevails a greater 
degree of toleration, or a greater liber- 
ality of feeling towards Protestants.” 
The truth of this proposition was 
abundantly established by Mr. Kid- 
der’s experience. He travelled openly 
in the character of a Protestant mis- 
sionary; distributed tracts, Testa- 
ments and Bibles in the Portuguese 
language; made known his errand to 
statesmen, Church dignitaries and the 
lower grades of priests ; and yet, though 
he thus openly visited every province, 
except the three mining provinces of 
the interior, he is not sure that a ma- 


jority of the priesthood did not mani- 


fest towards him and his work both fa- 
vor and friendship. 

Some of the Bibles which he dis- 
tributed from the mission-house at Rio 
he afterwards met with at San Paulo, 
300 miles distant; and during his visit 
to that province, he, a Protestant mis- 
sionary in a Catholic country, was en- 
tertained by one of its most distinguish- 
ed ecclesiastics with marked hospitality, 
and invited to leave with his host co- 
pies of books for distribution, with the 
view of counteracting the manifest ten- 
dency of the people towards infidelity. 

Another evidence, equally striking, 
that the Brazilian mind is becoming 
loosened from the shackles of that su- 
perstition which has so long bound it, 
may be found in the fact that a propo- 
sition to annul the order prohibiting the 
marriage of the clergy was discussed 
and received with marked favor in the 
House of Deputies at Rio. 

This last movement was headed by 
no less a personage than Feijo, at one 
time Regent of the Empire, and one 
of the most remarkable men of his 
time. He was educated.to the priest- 
hood, but laid aside his “ holy gar- 
ments” for the more exciting theatre of 
political life. He had been a member 
of the Cortez of Lisbon, from which 
body he withdrew in disgust at the in- 
dignities cast on the Brazilian members; 
and having published a solemn protest 
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against the conduct of Portugal, re- 
turned to America. After the estab- 
lishment of the independent govern- 
ment he became a prominent member 
of the House of Deputies, where he 


made his masterly report in favor of 


clerical marriages. Such a_ report, 
coming from an ecclesiastic of bigh 
standing, excited a great deal of atten- 
tion. But that it was not prejudicial 
to his standins or popularity is evident 
from the fact, that he was afterwards 


appointed Minister of State, Regent of 


the Empire, and Senator for life. He 
was, moreover, elected by the imperial 
government Bishop of Moriana, a dig- 
nity which he saw fit to decline. He 
died in 1843. 

The government of Brazil is a mon- 
archy, limited in its powers by the pro- 
visions of a written constitution. The 
empire is divided into eighteen pro- 
vinces, each of which has a separate 
local government. The governor or 
president of each province is appointed 
by the Emperor, and holds his office at 
his pleasure. Each province has a 
legislative assembly consisting of one 
house only, the members of which 
are elected by the people, and which is 
authorized to pass such internal local 
laws and regulations as the wants of the 
province may require. 

The legislative power of the empire 
is vested in a Senate and 
Deputies, which hold their sessions at 
Rio de Janeiro. The deputies are the 
representatives of the several provinces, 
and their number is graduated by the 
population. They hold their seats for 
four years unless dissolved by imperial 
authority. It is not, however, neces- 
sary for a deputy to be a resident of the 
province which he represents, but he 
may be chosen from his own or any 
other province. The House of Depu- 
ties, as at present constituted, consists 
of one hundred and thai Tts 
presiding officer is elected from its own 
body. 

The Senate is a more aristocratic 
body, the members holding their ap- 
pointment during life. It 
at present organized, of forty-nine mem- 
bers, distributed according to popula- 
tion as follows :—Rio Grand do Sul 
sends one; Santa Catharina one 
Paulo four; Rio de Janeiro four: Es- 
pirito Santo one ; Bahia six ; Seregipe 
one; Alagoas fwo; Pernambuco six; 
Parahiba two; Rio Grande do Norte 
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one; Ceara four; Piauhy one; Mar- 
anham two; Para Minas Geraes 
ten; Goyaz one, Matto 


one; 
and Grosso 
one. 

These senators are representatives 
of provinces, but it is not required that 
they should be residents of the pro- 
vinces so represented. When a sena- 
tor is to be made, the people choose a 
certain number of persons who are 
styled electors. These electors pre- 
sent to the Emperor three free-holders, 
either of whom they are willing to ac- 
cept as their senator, and the Emperor 
selects one of them, who being regu- 
larly installed, holds his office for life. 
Every citizen having a revenue of 5250 
is qualified to vote for senatorial elec- 
tors, deputies and members of the pro- 
vincial assemblies, and is also qualified 
to be a senatorial elector. 

It is a gratifying circumstance in the 
recent history of Brazil, that every 
change which has been made in the 
government has tended towards a more 
enlarged liberty. Since the commence- 
ment of the present century Brazil 
has passed from a state of abje ct colo- 
niel dependence to be the centre of 
Portuguese power and the residence 
of the royal court. Then, abandoned 
by her sovereign, she assumed her po- 
sition as an independent empire, and 
adopted a constitution which secured 
to her citizens a Jiberal share in the 
conduct of their government. But this 
its first adoption, 

SeV« ral 


constitution, since 
has also underg 
all of which have been in favor of popu- 
Jar liberty. Formerly the deputies 
vere elected for an indefinite period, 
and the house continued, as in England, 
till it was dissolved by the Emperor; 
but by a recent change the term has 
been fixed to Jour years, by which 
means the representative is made re- 
sponsible to the people, rathe r tl an to 
the sovereign, and is bound by his po- 


one change .. 


sition to advocate the rights and liber- 
ties of his constituents. 

We may, perhaps, safely say, that 
for the last twenty-five years Brazil 
has made as rapid advances as any na- 
tion on the globe. Much, however, 
still remains to be done; and we trust 
that she may continue to go on, a¢ quir- 
ing additional strength, and light, and 
vigor, and that her statesmen may se ek 
the glory of the * Empire’—not in g 
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pewer—but in diffusing intelligence, 
enterprise and happiness among the 
people, and in securing to them the 
full advantage of a free and unfettered 
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provinces be united together by ties 
stronger than “hooks of steel,” and 
she will take her place among the 
richest and most powerful nations on 


conditien. ‘Then will her different the globe. 


THE CONFLICT OF THE SPIRITS. 


I. 
Tue great Earth swung in air, 
A floating speck in space ; 
Fierce storms were crowding there, 
And Spirits left their place. 


II 
First the chill Death-spirit woke, 
And out the curling darkness broke ; 
Loudly through mad whirls of smoke 
In ringing accents it outspoke :-— 


‘| held the world in my hand, 
And all of stirring breath ; 

Man, brute, and stream and land, 
Are all the heirs ef Death.” 


Away fast fled earth’s bloom 
‘Neath shadow-clouds of gloom ; 
Mankind kad heard its doom, 
‘The end-all is the temb! 


II. 
Then the Life-spirit descends, 
And throagh rainbow sparkles wends ; 
Softly in mystic leve it bends, 
And cheerly radiant good hope lends :— 


‘‘]T hold the world in my hand, 
And all of peace or strife ; 
Man, brute. and stream and land, 


Are all the heirs of Life.” 


Pale death loud shrieked and fled, 
And through deep storm-glooms sped ; 
Its last doom had been read, 

E’en Death is to be dead! 


IV. 
There is life in the sablest death, 
Not soulless sleeps the clod— 
«The bier is the cradle of heaven,’’* 
The grave the bosom of God. 
Tr. SD: 


* Jean Paul. 
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WE do not recollect to have seen any 
notice of this work, which has now been 
before the public some eighteen months. 
There may be reasons for this inatten- 
tion, which have no reference to the 
merits of the letters. Such a form of 
literature is not popular. Letters pre- 
sent no story: they have no connected 
narrative; they ce ortainly have no pre- 
tensions of that kind, any more than a 
conversational remark has to be a set 
speech. Both have their appropriate 
place and value. These letters do not 
profess to give a history of anything ; 
they are merely commentaries on the 
Revolution. As such, they have much 
value. We do not speak of their lite- 
rary execution—that has no part in the 
estimate we put uponthem. Letters 
of this kind, to be truly valuable, must 
have all the marks of unpremeditated 
expression. There must be an assur- 
ance on the face of them that they 
were off-hand, written currente calamo. 
Such characteristics belong to these 
letters. 

We are apt to think that history is 
all we want of our Revolution. This 
is a mistaken thought. We want his- 
tory, as it is gene rally understood, but 
not that alone. The histories we have 
thus far had of our Revolution have 
been large outlines, which have left 
much to be filled up. They compass 
sea and land, and necessarily limit 
themselves to prominent political and 
military events; otherwise their bulk 
would be enormous. Then, if history 
has her province, we must look be yond 
her, or outside of her, for other infor- 
mation connected with her main inci- 
dents which that province excludes. It 
is considered that Scott’s historical no- 
vels fill up many a hiatus in the British 
histories. His details as much be long 
to the scene as their more prominent 
events. And yet, they could not have 
been introduced into those histories. 
Historians confine themselves mostly 
to cabinets and fields. The court and 
the camp give them suflicient occupa- 
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tion. They step from year to year, as 
if there were no foot- prints but those 
which they leave behind. They write, 
as it were, from balloons, whence they 
discern only the largest objects. All 
the rest is dim or lost to view. 

What history does not perform, is at- 
tempted by other ways. We have al- 
luded to historical novels. They do 
much, e spec ially in such hands as Wal- 
ter Scott’s. In other hands they have 
done more harm than good. There are 
doubtless many minds, even at this late 
day, which have never corrected the 
misapprehensions left on them by Miss 
Porter’s Wallace and Thaddeusof War- 
saw. But the best of historical novels 
have too much imagination about them. 
They lack reality. The fiction spreads 
a varnish over the whole work, and we 
know not whether it be an imitation or 
the true mahogany which wears such a 
glaze. Letters, actually written during 
the times they refer to, are without 
these objections. They bring up the 
arrearages of history more satisfactorily 
than any other form of literature. 
There is no invention about them. We 
have no doubt concerning them, provi- 
ded we are assured that they are genu- 
ine. Once satisfied of this fact, we 
read them as we would listen to a con- 
versation. There is no question of ve- 
racity as to statements. The state- 
ments they contain may be wrong, but, 
if they are given as the impressions of 
the mome nt, nothing g¢ more is re quire d. 

History is read w ith a constant dis- 
trust of its accuracy. What is unques- 
tioned to- day,may be questioned to-mor- 
row. A fact settled this year, becomes 
unsettled the next. Even the determi- 
nations of one century are often revers- 
ed the next. This is unavoidable: no 
one complains of it, any more than one 
complains of the imperfection of man’s 
senses, and the limits of his powers. 
Doubts hang over the details of eve ry 
battle, until a generation arises that 

cares not which way they are settled. 
And weli may this be. A street-fight be- 


* CorrEesponpENce oF Mr. Ratpn Izarp, of South Carolina, from the year 1774 to 1804, with a short 
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tween two persons, with half a dozen 
spectators, has never yet been descri- 
bed by two of those spectators alike. 
They did not see alike, they did not 
feel alike, and therefore they do not de- 
scribe alike. How much less may a 
battle be described by two persons 
alike. The eye that pretends to have 
seen distinctly even that which passed 
within the sphere of its vision, will 
hardly be believed ; and when it pre- 
tends to have seen that which smoke, 
distance, and interposing obstacles ne- 
cessarily obscured, or shut out of sight, 
it will not, of course, be believed at all. 

Letters of the kind before us profess 
no more than to relate events, and 
sketch characters as they appeared at 
the moment of writing. There will be 
indistinctness, there may be error. This 
we expect, and therefore find no fault 
with it. When Mr. Izard gives the 
first rumors of the battle of Bunker- 
hill, as they were heard in London, we 
are pleased somewhat in proportion to 
the blunders into which those rumors 
lead him. The slowness with which 
tidings reached Great Britain in those 
days, when there wasno steam,—when 
there were no packets,—when the 


Atlantic had been abridged by none of 


the modern facilities which have redu- 


ced it to a broad ferry, shows itself 


throughout this correspondence. We 
are not surprised that the first impres- 
sion should have been, that Quebec had 
been taken by Montgomery. All these 
evidences of the state of the times give 
the letters a peculiar zest. We seem to 
be taken back to those times. History 
brings the past down to the days of the 
historian. Such letters as these take 
the reader back to the days of the 
writer. Besides, there is the assur- 
ance that they were not written for the 
public. We do not mean the assur- 
ance of the writer: we might not believe 
that ; the letters themselves prove that 
they were written for no public use. 
This diminishes the responsibility 
under which they were written, while 
it gives them a freedom of expression 
which no other compositions can have. 

We would not undervalue the labors 
of those who visit the archives of 
Europe. They doubtless all return, 
bringing their sheaves with them. 
There is now collected in this country, 
in the appropriate state societies, a vast 
deal of raw material, which, after much 


hatcheling and carding, will be usefully 
worked up into the web of history. 
The collections,. of course, embrace 
much surplus matter. The selectors 
at the foreign archives are something 
like the mineralogist at the quarry, 
who carries home to his laboratory a 
great deal of refuse stone in connexion 
with his specimens. He has not the 
time there to make the separation, nor 
is he certain that he can make it judi- 
ciously. The question is not, whether 
these collections are valuable, but 
whether they be, as is too often 
thought, the only collections that are 
so. Ifa portion of the means and 
time which have been applied to this 
archive-hunting had been applied to 
searches after private correspondence, 
carried on contemporaneously with 
prominent events—after private letters 
which were written in the heat of the 
moment, in the presence of those who 
were buckling on the armor, or put- 
ting it off—the search had not probably 
been without much fruit. We have 
the official accounts of the fall of the 
few men at Lexington, whose blood, 
shed just at the dawn of the day, so 
appropriately bedewed the dawn of 
the Revolution; and of the running 
fight from Concord which ensued, and 
in which, as it were by intuition, was 
shown how an unorganized and hast- 
ily raised force,—a sudden gathering 
from the farm-houses, the anvil, the 
work-bench, &c.,—could be best and 
efficiently used. These accounts are 
gratifying, and belong to the page of 
history, and can never be effaced from 
it. But there may be other accounts 
of the same day, which, though not 
properly belonging to that page, may 
well be placed on ‘other pages. The 
gleanings of Ruth have even a high- 
er interest than the reapings of 
Boaz. There may have been members 
of families within the whirl of that 
day’s vortex, who wrote letters while 
their heads were yet giddy with the 
scene. Many a warm record of this 
kind may have been made of the vicis- 
situdes of the morning, the mid-day, 
and the evening, of this memorable first 
day of the Revolution. Such records, 
even if they were hastily made, and 
having nothing of an historical charac- 
ter, would be highly valued. We well 
know how the militia assembled, and 
blocked up the high-way where the 
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British troops would pass, not moving 
aside until a volley from the troops 
opened a way through them. We 
would likewise be pleased to hear how 
some of them left their homes on this 
perilous duty; jumped out of their 
warm beds, and tore themselves away 
from the still warmer embraces of those 
who must not venture forth ; and how 
they returned, if they did return. 
One or two such instances would rep- 
resent the whole. The artist, who 
has exhibited one of these family groups 
just as the middle-aged and the manly 
youth are going forth, grey hairs, wo- 
manhood and infancy behind, has done 
in one way what these letters would do 
in an other. Such Jetters have been 
found and published, and we wish that 
more could be found and published. 
Who has not frequently been led to 
draw a comparison between Marshall's 


Life of Washington, and the letters of 


that great man, which have been pub- 
lished by Mr. Sparks. Judge Marshall 
was a distinguished jurist,—the most 
distinguished we have had; but he was 
not a great historian or biographer. 
Even if he had the appropriate talent, 
(which no one questions,) he had not 
the necessary time for success in that 
character. His mind was broad, but it 
had its limits. He failed where failure 
was unavoidable; and the failure at- 
taches no discredit to his eminentrepu- 
tation. His judicial duties were an 
ample burden. ‘To write the Life of 
Washington was a burden, perhaps, 
equally ample. If he had laid down 
the one, he could have taken up the 
other. Both, neither he nor any other 
man could hope to carry at the same 
time. It was natural to look to Judge 
Marshall for this work, which was to 
be a national work; and had he put 
aside all other tasks, and bent his strong 
intellect to this task alone, we know not 
whether he would not have done wise- 
ly. The Life of Washington might, 
perhaps, have been written, without 
writing a history of this country during 
his age. Judge Marshall judged other- 
wise. He determined that a Life of 
Washington must embrace a history of 
the Colonies. of the Revolution, of the 
formation of our present government, 
and of the first administration under it. 
This determination was, perhaps, un- 
avoidable. We can hardly see how he 
could have contracted his base. It was, 
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therefore, a magnificent undertaking, 
and one to which even Judge Marshall 
might have worthily devoted exclusive 
attention. It was not an undertaking 
that could be accomplished * between 
terms.” No history has been written 
which outlived its author, and which 
deserved to outlive him, that was not 
the paramount labor of years. Judge 
Marshall’s history is a huge pile, and 
has an air of grande ur. But the logs 
were everywhere rolled up whole : the 
saw-mill: and the carpenter's tools 
having had little to do with the struc- 
ture. 

If Judge Marshall had declined the 
task assigned to him, and undertaken to 
edit the Letters of Washington, the task 
had, no doubt, been compatible with his 
leisure, and an earlier day had given to 
the publica harvest of information which 
Mr. Sparks subsequently gathered up 
as an humble follower, after it was 
supposed the sickle had done its work. 

These letters, after all, form the best 
Life of Washington. They give him 
in his own words. It is true, that when 
a man speaks of himself, he is not al- 
ways the best witness in the case. 
Still, the letters he writes are his own 
language, and contain his own senti- 
ments. Like all other witnesses on 
the stand, we form our own judgment 
of his credibility. In the present in- 
stance, no doubts disturb us. These 
Letters of Washington exhibit him in 
a strong light, from the time he began 
his public career until he was about clos- 
ing itat Mount Vernon, and they leave 
scarcely any thing to be wished for 
that the notes of Mr. Sparks have not 
supplied. It is a eomplete portraiture 
of services that have no parallel. It is 
not a full-length ; but there has seldom 
been a full-length where some of it 
might not well have been spared. Too 
much legs and too much drapery have 
deformed many a picture. We desire 
to see Washington from the surveyor 
to the grave; from the time he crossed 
the Alleghany to the time he crossed 
that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns. More than that is not necessary, 
or is not in keeping. ‘These letters 
at once place him on that high level, 
below which he never sunk for one mo- 
ment during his after life. 

Some have expressed a wish that 
these letters had been compressed, or 
abbreviated in some way, by Mr. Sparks. 
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From this we infer that such wished 
the letters shorter, or the volumes 
fewer, and were indifferent about the 
process by which the diminution was 
effected. Fortunately, Mr. Sparks 
thought differently ; that is, he thought 
as most people of sense and taste would 
have thought in the like case. He felt 
it his duty to present transcripts of 
Gen. Washington; not a refaciamento 
of his editor. Extracts from them 
would have been like preserving his 
war-coat and breeches in the shape of 
patchwork, or his war-sword in the 
shape of a pruning-hook or a set of 
knives and forks. We wanted Wash- 
ington, the whole of Washington, and 
nothing but Washington. 

We would not lead to any compari- 
son between these Letters of Wash- 
ington and those which are before us. 
They are not like each other in any 
respect, excepting in form. Washing- 
ton almost always wrote as a public 
man. He had hardly any private char- 
acter in this respect from the beginning. 
If Mr. Sparks found many private let- 
ters, ‘he has not published them; and 
we feel sure he would have done so, 
had he foundthem. Washington seem- 
ed always booted and spurred. If he 
ever were in slippers, few had then a 
sight of him. Mr. Izard, throughout 
his volume, was in private life. His 
appointment as one of the Commis- 
sioners to France is noticed towards 
the close, but he had not then begun 
his duties as such. His letters have, 
therefore, none of the formal character 
of an official correspondence. This, 
however, takes nothing from their in- 
terest. On the contrary, the want of 
such a character gives them a peculiar 
zest. le wrote as an intelligent, acute 
observer, to intimate friends, and with 
none of thuse restraints which limit the 
freedom of thought and language. He 
probably wrote, as to manner, much as 
he would have spoken, had he been 
face to face with the persons he ad- 
dressed. ‘lhe value of this influence 
upon his letters cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. He was, at first, on the con- 
tinent; afterwards in England, in and 
about London; and then in France. 
In each of these positions he .watched 
the growth of the disturbances among 
the colonies, and expresses unreserv- 
edly his feelings and opinions respect- 
ing them; while his correspondents, in 


France, England, Scotland, and even 
in the Indies, are equally frank on the 
same subject. This is precisely the 
information we are most curious to ob- 
tain. We have had enough of docu- 
mentary opinions, of the language of 
courts, of the reports of ministers and 
generals. We desire to hear the talk 
of the streets, the scandal of the par- 
lors, the rumors of the hour. 

These letters show how gradually 
the operation between the two countries 
took place. ‘They show, by evidence, 
incomparably more weighty than any 
official papers, that the colonies were 
truly willing ‘ to suffer while evils were 
sufferable ;’’ that the daughter reluc- 
tantly separated herself from the mo- 
ther; that it was with unaffected re- 
gret the familiar and endearing term 
‘* Home,”’—familiarized and endeared 
by the use of more than a century and 
a half,—was given up for that of “ for- 
eign land.” There is no doubt, such 
is the force of habit, that even the bonds 
of dependence, and even when they 
have been made irksome, are severed 
with feelings that partake as much of 
pain as of pleasure. It was with sorrow 
as well as with anger the breach was 
made. 

These letters, also, show that some 
of these bonds of dependence were not 
broken without many fears of severe 
privation. Great Britain, probably, in 
the first place, more to benefit the pa- 
rent land than to increase the depen- 
dence of her colonies, had made all 
those colonies consumers as far as pos- 
sible, and producers as little as possible, 
They were permitted to produce their 
daily bread. She could not forbid man 
to till the ground, or the earth to bring 
forth her increase. But she laid her 
interdict upon raiment. She did not 
prohibit the domestic loom, which was 
found in every New-England cottage ; 
the shuttle there was plied, and sup- 
plied the frugal family with homespun 
clothes. It was factories and manufac- 
tories she would not tolerate. Hence, 
all those who did not spin and weave 
for themselves, that is, all the cities, 
all the South, and much of the middle 
colonies, were clothed by the mother 
country. They looked to her for cov- 
ering from the crown of the head to the 
sole of the foot. This was a state of 
dependence that had more and stronger 
bonds to it than at first strike the view, 
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Mr. Izard frequently alludes to the em- 
barrassment he felt respecting these 
sumptuary matters. ‘They did not af- 
fect, in his mind, the question as to 
the rights or wrongs of the colonies ; 
their birth-right was at stake, and he 
did not think it should be forfeited for a 
mess, ora dress. Still, it was natural 
for him, in a private correspondence, to 
state his apprehensions that a rupture 
would strip his negroes, if not his fami- 
ly. Britain made the negro’s blankets, 
his coarse woollens, and his coarse cot- 
tons. She therefore clothed the ser- 
vile, as well as those who fared sump- 
tuously. These circumstances show 
the sacrifices the colonies had to make. 
John Hancock counted his houses and 
his merchandise as nothing, when these 
sacrifices were to be made. Others 
were as patriotic and as ready. 
These letters, likewise, help us to 
solve the historical problem, whether 


wisdom or folly governed the rulers of 


Great Britain at the period of our Re- 
volution. Mr. Izard had occasional in- 
tercourse with all the distinguished 
statesmen of that country, at that time. 
He knew, personally, Lord Chatham, 
Lord Shelburne, Mr. Burke, &c., and 
had interviews with Lord George Ger- 
maine, Lord North, &e. He well 
knew their opinions on the great ques- 
tions of the day, and was frequently 
consulted by them on the affairs of the 
colonies. This knowledge and inter- 
course gave Mr. Izard means of obser- 
vation that render his remarks highly 
interesting. He saw the waverings and 
the obstinacy of the men in power. 
They paused after the flight from Con- 
cord; they rushed on again after the 
fight on Bunker's Hill. The sword 
appeared to turn the scale. 

The result of the Revolution, un- 
doubtedly, convicted the rulers of Great 
Britain of having acted unwisely. It 
does not follow, however, that they 
were blind when they might have seen. 
Miscalculations and misapprehensions 
are inevitably incident to the manage- 
ment of the affairs of nations. The 


question is, whether any other set of 


men would probably have acted different- 
ly under the same circumstances. The 
opposition of Lord Chatham, and other 
antagonists of the dominant party, can- 
not be considered as evidence that he 
and they would have done so. Lord 
Chatham was the most energetic and 
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uncompromising of statesmen. Had 
he been in the place of Lord North, it 
is more than probable, it is almost cer- 
tain, that he would have been equally 
unyielding towards the colonies. He 
might have been, and he _ probably 
would have been, more prudent or effi- 
cient in his measures of enforcement; 
but we have little reason for supposing 
that any ministers of the crown would 
have failed to claim all the power over 
the colonies that Lord North claimed. 
Lord Chatham, while minister, had a 
more pleasurable task in hand than 
that of contending with the colonies of 
Great Britain about their rights. The 
wrongs of the British Empire were to 
be vindicated, and he joined the trans- 
Atlantic colonies in the vindication. 
They were led to cement themselves 
with the mother country by the strong- 
est of all cements, the cement of shed- 
blood. They bled together against 
France in the Canadas and on the Ohio. 
The colonies shared in the chagrin at 
defeats on the Canadian frontier ; they 
took the triumph of Louisburg to 
themselves ; and they had some grounds 
for belief that the shame of Braddock’s 
defeat would have been avoided, had 
the young councils they furnished been 
followed. Lord Chatham well knew 
the influences of this union in the field, 
and may have subsequently charged 
his successors, with some degree of 
plausibility, with having sown the tares 
of distrust and alienation among his good 
seed of confidence and fellowship. It was 
no doubt fortunate for the colonies that 
Lord Chatham was not in place when 
the experiment, as to the taxing-power 
held by Parliament over the colonies, 
came to be made. His habitual fore- 
cast, energy, and fulness of preparation 
for all emergencies, would have given 
the incipient blows a decisive charac- 
ter. It is hardly probable that he 
would have attempted to extend the 
Stamp-Act across the Atlantic. It was 
truly a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
measure. Once determined, however, 
he would have stamped in the measure 
with a strong arm. The impression 
would have been deep and _ lasting. 
Lord Chatham, as a minister, would 
probably have postponed the cpa 
tion, either by not provoking it, or by 
being prepared to suppress it, in case 
of such a provocation. There were 
causes for disagreement which no folly 
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had produced, and which no wisdom 
could have removed. They were 
equally beyond the control of both 
folly and wisdom. Lord Chatham 
might have delayed, as Lord North 
undoubtedly accelerated it. The claims 
of the colonies grew with their growth, 
and, of course, strengthened with their 
strength. The most moderate minis- 
try and the most complying Parliament 
would have soon come to a stand. 
More would have been claimed than 
would have been granted, and less 
would not have contented. 

But these letters show that there 
was, near the outset of the Revolution, 
a medium behind the throne, which, 
like a window of stained glass, discol- 
ored the light that fell upon it. “ John 
Barleycorn” was the standard of, not 
only the length of the inch, but of the 
length and breadth of nearly every royal 
measure. Lord Bute is the putative fa- 
ther of the Stamp- Act, which, like a little 
leaven, soon leavened the whole lump ; 
and Col. Grant, another Scotchman, 
when it became necessary, in conse- 
quence of this rising, to send to the 
colonies a military force, said that one 
regiment could sweepthem from Canada 
to Georgia. Lord Chatham would have 
laughed such an assertion to scorn, and 
Lord North, probably, did not believe 
it was founded in truth. Itis probable, 
however, that the king did so believe. 
He had been educated as an English- 
man, and no doubt knew something of 
English history; but his family had 
come to the throne after the Round- 
heads had passed away. Any one of 
the family which had been expelled to 
make room for his family, would have 
understood the colonies. Any Stuart 
would have recollected that there was 
a large infusion among them of the 
sturdy spirit which had brought Charles 
I. to the block, and governed Britain 
from that Charles to the second 
Charles, with an outstretched arm that 
made all Europe tremble. Constant 
manifestations of this spirit had been 
given by the colonies. It had showed 
itself in unnumbered struggles. Hard- 
fought fields could not have showed it 
more strongly. Few men, therefore, 
in England, could have been misled by 
the gasconade of Col. Grant. George 
Ill. must have been among that 
few, as the military measures which 
were taken at the opening of the Revo- 
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lution have no other apology. The force 
sent to Boston was large enough to 
provoke, but too small to overawe, 
The curb applied was strong enough to 
irritate, but was likely to snap at the 
first plunge which that irritation would 
cause. When the experiment came 
to be made, Gen. Gage found that he 
could not send Col. Grant’s comple- 
ment of troops over eighteen miles 
without imminent hazard. In the next 
experiment, three times that number 
reached Bunker's Hill, only threugh 
an excess of carnage. 

Mr. lzard says, in one of his letters, 
that * the king seems to be struck with 
horror at the idea of treating with 
Congress.” This was in 1775, about 
one year before the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Atthattime, proper en- 
deavors at conciliation would probably 
have succeeded. Lord North, as a 
man of sense, may have known what 
endeavors were proper. There was 
but one way then open, and that way 
could not be taken, because the king 
regarded it with horror. This royal 
repugnance may have saved the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. It was cer- 
tain to defeat all advances towards con- 
ciliation, even if Lord Howe had had 
the discretion and dignity to address 
General Washington by his title. 
Whether the stupid fastidiousness 
which led him to substitute “* Mr.” for 
‘* General,” originated in this repug- 
nance, or in the pride or weakness of 
the commissioners, the effect was the 
same. When the first step is an in- 
sult, a second step is net often permit- 
ted to be taken. The course of the 
mother country had raised up a Con- 
tinental Congress. A general revolt 
necessarily produced such a result. 
There must be a general head, and 
that head was the Congress; to that 
alone any appeal, under the circum- 
stances, could be made. Anappeal to 
any separate state would have been 
hopeless; to distinguished individuals 
equally so. Neither states nor individ- 
uals could be applied to without an im- 
putation of treachery. There was but 
one way open, therefore, to open pacifi- 
cation, and that way was the Continen- 
tal Congress, but the commissioners 
could not take that way. The king’s 
horror closed it up. 

There can be little doubt that much 
of the wrong that was done in the times 
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we are alluding to, was done by the 
king, notwithstanding his constitutional 
incapacity to do any wrong. Mr. 
Izard says that “ Doctor Hunter, a 
Scotchman, who is continually about 
the king’s family, says publicly, that 
the four New-England Provinces ought 
to be extirpated.” The king did not 
say this, and may not have thought it ; 
still, a remark of that kind would not 
have been made in the royal purlieus, 
if it had been liable to rebuke. The 
atmosphere of the court must have 
been genial to such ill-weeds, or they 
would not have sprung up there. 

Some may be deterred from patron- 
ising a continuation of these letters, be- 
cause the preliminary notice of the 
editor leads to a probability that the 
acts or opinions of Franklin will be 
brought into question. Whether it 
was judicious in the editor thus to 
sound the alarm in advance, it is not 
for us to determine. It was certainly 
frank and fair. The present volume 
contains nothing of this bearing. Even 
if it did, it would not have been the 
less acceptable to us, though entertain- 
ing the highest veneration for the mem- 
ory of this distinguished patriot and 
a r. Ifthe charges which 
those letters may contain were a fresh 
imputation, the case would be different. 
This is the publication of Jetters which 
were written seventy or eighty years 
ago. ‘They speak the opinion of indi- 
viduals at that time. Sach opinions 
had their warrant then, and were ho- 
nestly expressed. That warrant may 
no longer exist, and the opinions may 
all have been proved to be unfounded 
All this may be true, and still the letters 
be generally acceptable. The reputa- 
tion of Franklin is now independent of 
all imputations of this kind. His pub- 
lic course in France has been viewed 
and reviewed in all its phases through 
more than fifty years, and is now well 
understood. What these letters will 
develope we donot know. We may, 
however, conjecture, without much 
chance of error. 

It is known that many prominent 
men of America believed they saw, in 
Franklin’s course while in France, 
some cause for censure or disapproba- 
tion. This remarkable man was made 
a pet in Paris. His mind, his discove- 
ries, his country, and even his costume, 
all contributed to render him an object 


of general interest. He was almost 
unique in all these respects in that 
kingdom where rarities of all kinds 
found so much favor. His influence 
at the court was powerful, and it was 
always exerted in favor of his country. 
And his exertions there, on the whole, 
were undoubtedly more beneficial to 
this country than those of any other 
man. These services, in her time of 
need, will never be denied, nor can 
their reward be taken away. Still, it 
has been alleged, that when the ques- 
tion of final arrangement came, the 
lukewarmness or hesitation of that 
court were not met by Franklin with 
the same zeal and independence which 
marked the course of other Americans 
there, over whom the blandishments of 
the Parisian saloons had less influence, 
and who were more tresh from the 
scene of action, and better knew the 
sentiments and temper of the Ameri- 
can people. It was a season when 
shades of difference in opinion might 
well have floated around. Indeed, 
none probably approached the great 
questions which then were to be settled 
with minds made up. Such pre-deter- 
minations had excluded all chances of 
adjustment. Some strings were to be 
let down, others to be raised; other- 
wise harmony had never been attained. 
France had been liberal and kind in her 
aid, and she naturally, when the tima 
of compensation arrived, looked for a 
corresponding return. Franklin may 
have rated her services too high, 
(though that could hardly have been 
done) while others, perhaps, rated them 
too low. Franklin saw only the noble 
and generous ally of America; others 
saw only the antagonists of Great 
sritain. Each saw the true color of 
the shield as it presente 1 ae to their 
view, without probably being aware 
that the two sides hal dif ions it colors. 
We will now bring these desultory 
remarks to a close. Our object has 
been to raise, as far as in our power, in 
the public estimation, the character of 
letters of the description now before us. 
We regard them with great respect 
they are likely to give us more truths 
in one page than a dozen pages of other 
writings. Objections to the correctness 


of history are innumerable. It is a 
stream that never receives all its tribu- 
taries until it ends; something, in every 
age, 18 pouring in on one side or the 
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other, showing that it is not full. Pro- 
bably the most perfect history that ever 
was written, so far as the use of all ma- 
terials applicable to its scope was con- 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
&e. He collected these materials 
around him, until he seemed to sit in 
the midst of ** Seven Hills” of authori- 
ties. The unremitting labor of a strong 
mind and a long lite enabled him to re- 
duce these hills into a magnificent slope, 
that smoothly and majestically descend- 
ed from the first Cesar to the last; and 
yet he settled almost nothing but the 
fact, that almost nothing could be satis- 
factorily settled. His decisions, made 
after a patient investigation which few 


cerned, is 


minds could have made, have been 
questioned, and will continue to be 
questioned. His notes, after all, are 


work; they give the 
of those who’ lived with the 

We turn from Gibbon to 
them, as we would turn from the suund 


the spice of his 
sayings 
Cewsars. 
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of a modern voice, to voices coming 
from ages long past. Each page of his 
text, hke a luxuriant modern sofa, 
seems to stand on these notes, which, 
like richly-carved antique feet, of all 
forms, peep out from beneath. 

Thus it is with these letters—they 
are transcripts of the past. In the vo- 
lume before us, Mr. Izard and his cor- 
respondents speak as they spoke in 
1774, °75, &e., &e. It is not looking 
back upon far-removed and indistinct 
scenes with a spy-glass, which brings 
them back only in parts, and with 
changed dimensions; they give views 
taken at the time, and on the spot. 
We wish such views were greatly mul- 
tiplied. Hence, we are pleased to see 
the volume before us, aa will be plea- 
sed to see those which are to follow, 
Such leaves are, doubtless, much scat- 
tered, and becoming every year more 
rare. ‘Those that can be gathered up 
are hence only the more valuable. 


SONNET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF " THE 


YEMASSEE,”’ 


“GUY RIVERS,’’ &C. 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND RESOLVE. 


I know that I must struggle, and I know 
That sorrow in that struggle must be mine, 


And with denial I must chafe and pine !— 


My nature and the world decree it so 


But shall | from the progress backward go ? 

My hand upon the ploughshare, shall my heart 
Shrink from the toil because the toil be great, 
And there are those who, striving, ery ‘* Depart! 

Lest you provoke our ridicule and hate ?” 

This were to fight with fortune against fate ;— 
A harder conflict than to struggle on, 

Still falling, and arising but to fall, 

But still to rise and struggle, firm through all, 


Growing stronger with each foot of progress won ! 









* So Robert Hunt has taken himself 
off?’ said Lewis Maynard, joining a 
group of students assembled on the col- 
lege-grounds at S . I] do’nt won- 
der ; what a deuced pretty rage he got 
into in the class this morning.” “ Why, 
I did not notice it—what did he do?” ex- 
claimed a youth who had lately entered. 
“Do!” echoed the first speaker—* that’s 
the beauty of it, he never does any- 
thing. If he would hurl a book at the 
tutor’s head, or knock somebody down 
in his wrath, it would be finishing the 
thing in a fine manly way. Instead of 
that, he turns red, then pale, trembles, 
clenches his hand, and is completely 
topsy-turvy for the rest of the day.” 
‘What was he angry at this morn- 
ing ?” returned the boy, who had be- 
fore addressed him. ‘“ Why, he’s been 
trying for the valedictory ever since he 
entered college, and that great bully, 
George Addington, (is he anywhere 
near?) has been determined that he 
shall not succeed ; and as he is too lazy 
and too stupid to oppose him studying, 
is purposed to do it by teasing ; so ridi- 
cules, mocks and sneers at Robert, till 
he is just fit for the lunatic asylum. I'd 
fight him if I was beat to a jelly for it, 
or else be cool and indifferent, and take 
no notice of his batteries, for he’d stop 
soon enough if he saw it did not tease. 
But Robert Hunt is too cowardly for 
the first, and too much of a baby for 
the last. I wonder, for my part, why 
his mother did not keep him at home 
in pin-a-fores. But where has he 

one?” * Down to the bridge with Ger- 
ald Morton,” answered one of his com- 
panions. ‘ Yes,’’ continued Lewis 
Maynard, who had worked himself up 
into something of a rage: “I suppose 
Gerald is giving him a sugar-plumb, as 
usual, and that he’ll walk him back 
again quite cooled down. I cannot 





imagine how Gerald can take such an 
interest in the puppy, unless Bob has a 
rich father, uncle, or something else, 
and he expects in one way or another 
to get paid for it.” 


** Robert’s father 
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WHICH IS THE FORTUNATE MAN? 


BY MIsS ANNIE MIDDLETON. 


has not as many dollars as Gerald's has 
thousands,” interrupted one of those 
quiet, yet commanding voices, which 
make themselves heard—*“ and Robert 
Hunt is no coward, as you, and you, 
and you,’’ and he pointed to one and 
another of the group, and then paused, 

with an emphatic you, at Lewis May- 
nard, ‘can testify, who saw him, at the 
risk of his own life, last winter pull 
littl Dan Allan out of the river. 
Robert is no coward, but he considers 
it vulgar and ungentlemanly to fight,and 
is unhappily too sensitive to adopt the 
other alternative, and endure with stoi- 
cism the rough-and-tumble of this 
‘ work-a-day world.’ But I do not 
wonder that you, Lewis Maynard,” 

and he pointed again at the youth who 

had been chief orator, “cannot under- 
stand this, any more than you can ima- 
gine how Gerald Morton can have no 
other motive than self-interest for his 
kindness to him.” The boys, with one 
involuntary movement, turned and look- 
ed at the individual addressed; one 
near him whispered, “ Will you stand 
that, Lewis ?” and after a pause of five 
minutes, ** Coward—coward,” was ut- 
tered by diflerent voices in the group. 
Lewis Maynard's face had changed 
from red to pale, and pale to red, seve- 
ral times during the brief interval, but 
at the opprobrious term his e ye flashe d, 

and glancing around at hisc omy anions, 

he exclaimed, in a firm tone—* I am no 
coward, and I'll fight the one who dares 
call me so; but I did wrong, I acknow- 
ledge, in accusing Gerald Morton of 
anything mean, and selfish, and inte- 
rested. I did ve ry wrong,” he re- 
peated, ‘and I desire all, who heard 
me make the accusation, hear me re- 
tract it. Gerald is as noble a fellow as 
ever lived, and [ only wonder how he 
can endure that little, snivelling Rob- 
ert Hunt. Richard Graham,” he con- 
tinued, walking up to the youth who 
had corrected him, “ your reproof was 
deserved; but I beg that you'll take 
back what you said, as to my not un- 
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derstanding anything noble and gene- 
rous, however deficient I may be in 
these qualitie s myself. I certainly have 
the capacity and heart to admire them.” 
**T do take it back,” answered the in- 
dividual addressed, warmly grasping 
the proffered hand, “1 fully and entire- 
ly take it back; for much as I may 
have doubted your nobility and genero- 
sity before, you have elogq juently proved 
yourself possessed of both, this morn- 
Ing s.”’ * And now, boys,” c ried Lewis 
Ma uynard, after a moment’s silence, 
throwing himself into a pugilistic atti- 
tude—** Who's for a ficht a Nobody 
accepted the challenge; and the bell 
ringing soon after, each individual hur- 
riedly obeyed the summons, having 
gained, pe rhe aps, some new ideas as to 
what true courage, nobility, and gene- 
rosity were, in the brief interval. Love 
was the motive of Gerald Morton’s 
kindness to Robert Hunt—disinterest- 
ed, ardent affection, which fills young 
hearts, aye, and old hearts too, (to the 
exclusion of every mean and unworthy 
feeling,) oftener than some people in 
this world will allow—Love, in spite 
of his weaknesses, or rather the more 
for them, for the deepest pity . led 
strength to his affection. He had 
the boys said, led Robert away, but for 
some time he did not spe: ak, leaving 
the soft sweet air and thousand sights of 
rural summer beauty beneath their eyes, 
to exert their tranquilizing influence, 
before he addressed his companion. At 
length they reached the brie lee which 
spanned the river, where Robert, un- 
able any longer to endure the violence 
of his suppressed emotions, flung off 
the affectionate clasp on his shoulders, 
and resting his head on the railing of 
the bridge, burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of tears. ‘* Yes, despise me as you 
will,” he exclaimed, ** you cannot des- 
pise me more than I do 1 myself; and as 
I have given way to the most unmanly 
anger, | may as well yield to these 
unmanly tears.” ‘ Despise you, Ro- 
bert?” repeated his companion, in a 
sorrowful tone, ** how little you know 
whatis in my heart.” The boy was, per- 
haps, struck by the since rity and emo- 
tion in the speaker’ s voice, for he raised 
his head, and gazed long and inquiring- 
ly in the other’s face. ‘ Gerald,” he 
exclaimed, at length, ‘* Gerald Morton, 
I believe you, with my whole heart and 
soul I believe you; love and pity you 
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feel for me, but not contempt. You are 
all that is fair, and frank, and noble,— 
but I—what am 1?” and the boy, 
with a gesture of despair, buried his 
face again in his hands. ‘ Your great- 
est fault is thisundervaluing of yourself, 
dear Robert,” said his companion, kind- 
ly. “You exaggerate your faults or 
rather infirmities, to a most frightful 
extent, and then start in horror from the 
phantom you yourself have raised.” 
‘No! there is no exaggerating them,” 
returned Robert, sadly. ‘ Have I not 
again and again vowed to myself, and 
vowed to you, that ] would not let that 
fool, idiot, that puppy of a fellow,” he 
muttered between his compressed teeth 
—‘(George Addington, by his con- 
temptible tricks rouse me to anger, and 
yet do I not daily yield to the tempta- 
tion? But oh, Gerald—if you knew 
the bitter pride that poverty makes, and 
if you knew the hell upon earth I en- 
dure with this suspicious, sensitive tem- 
per of mine, you would indeed give 
me your deepest pity and sympathy.” 
* You have them now—you have them 
now,” said his companion, in a choked 
and agitated voice. ‘A child’s glance 
will at times almost madden me,” he 
continued, scarcely regarding the inter- 
ruption; ‘every feeling that I have in 
the world seems to be a curse to me. 
I never look at my sisters’ grace and 
beauty, but I gnash my teeth at the 
thought. that they will be sacrificed to 
some uncouth booby who has money, 
or waste their lives inthe dreary, deso- 
lating struggle with poverty, which 
killed my poor mother. My father’s 
gloom and misanthropy check the ten- 
derness which should fill to the fount a 
child’s nature ; but I think how differ- 
ent he might have been, had fortune 
been kinder ; and I have the picture of 
an old age like his before me, sternness 
and harshness, a distress to himself, and 
a terror to everybody else. 1 shall be 
just like him, only worse.” “ Stop! 
Robert, stop !” exclaimed Gerald Mor- 
ton—*' do not talk any more such wild 
and desperate, nay, they are wicked 
words. We have each our destiny in 
our own hands, to make or mar, as we 
will. No man, unless he desires, need 
be the victim of circumstances. We must 
control fortune, not be governed by it— 
shape our own way, not follow in gloom 
and despair that which the veriest tri- 
fles have made for us; and, my dear, 
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dear Robert, your father’s errors, inas- 
much as you feel the germs of them in 
your own bosom, should be viewed with 
the greatest leniency and tenderness; 
at the same time that you resolve with 
all your strength, and might, and power, 
not to yield the eightieth part of an inch 
to these baleful, morbid tendencies.” 
“ Yes,” said Robert, looking with a 
despairing admiration at his companion, 
*‘ you can talk like an angel—and what 
is more—you can act like one. Ah, 
Gerald, why must you have everything? 
wealth, love, genius, and a temper that 
would make life with a crust of bread 
happy.” ‘ Not quite,” answered Ger- 
ald Morton, laughingly ; “but as you 
have set me the example in flattery, I'll 
turnthe tables on you. Let lady Fortune 
go for once, we'll see what Nature has 
given you: a handsome face, a grace- 
ful and goodly outside—you can’t deny 
that, Bob; a very wise head for such 
a young pair of shoulders. President 
Mason asserts it, the whole college ac- 
knowledges it; and a heart full of strong 
affections, and warm admiration for 
everything that is lovely and of good re- 
pute. The only shadow on the picture 
you’ve thrown yourself; for never tell 
me that a man endowed so liberally, 
cannot fight the foul fiends, melancholy 
and despair, even unto the death. I 
tell you, Robert Hunt, you make your 
owntroubles.”” ‘ And poverty?” asked 
his companion, reassured and strength- 
ened by his words. * Poverty!’ ech- 
oed Gerald Morton, almost scornfully. 
** What man with a head and hand in 
this country need fear poverty; a com- 
petency is within the reach of all who 
have ordinary talent and prudence, and 
what do you want more!” J, ittle did 
Gerald reck the need he’d soon have of 
the fortitude and resolution he was so 
commending. On the afternoon of that 
same day, as he was alone in his room, 
he received a message from the Presi- 
dent, requesting his immediate pres- 
ence. ‘ My dear young friend, I have 
bad news for you,” exclaimed the kind- 
hearted old man, when Gerald appeared 
(breathless and glowing with his haste) 
before him. ‘“ My father has failed, 
then ?” asked Gerald Morton. * Well, 
sir, I've thought such a thing very pos- 
sible ; a merchant's is the most preca- 
rious life under the sun ; but that is not 
such very bad news, for in my philoso- 
phy, sir, poverty is no evil.” ‘ Your 
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father has failed,” answered the Pre- 
sident, hesitatingly—* but, my dear Ge- 
rald, it is not that alone: can you bear 
something worse?” A dim dreadful 
apprehension slowly seized Gerald Mor- 
ton, he trembled violently, his face grew 
deathly pale. ** Oh! sir, do not say, do 
not say he’s dead’’—he wildly exclaim- 
ed; “do not cut off all hope. Tell me 
that he has but the feeblest breath of 
life in him, that I’]] once more hear him 
call ‘ Gerald,’ and I'll bless you;’ and he 
awaited in breathless agony the one lit- 
tle word from his companion; but it 
was notspoken. ‘ No! no!” shrieked 
Gerald Morton, throwing his arms fran- 
tically over his head—* he’s dead ! he’s 
dead!” and fell senseless on the floor. 
When Gerald revived, a number of his 
companions were around him, and Ro- 
bert Hunt was kneeling on the floor by 
his side, bathing his face with some 
strong perfume. He gazedat first from 
one to the other in amazement, but 
catching a glance at the President’s 
face, the whole melancholy truth flash- 
ed across him. He covered his face 
with his hands. ‘ How did it happen, 
sir?’’ said he at Jength, ina choked, 
subdued tone. The President made a 
sign, and the collegians left the room, 
all save Robert Hunt, who, with the 
keenest Jove and sympathy on his face, 
still retained his kneeling position by the 
side of his friend. ‘Can you bear to 
hear it yet, Gerald !” asked the Presi- 
dent. ‘* Yes, sir,” answered the youth. 
sut oh ! in how different atone from the 
clear, hopefulone of the morning—such 
a subdued, quiet despair in the voice. 
* [think you better wait till to-morrow, 
my son,” persisted the kind old man. 
* Oh ! no, sir, tell me now,” said Ger- 
ald, with a beseeching look. ‘ Your 
first supposition was correct,”’ began the 
President—* the firm of Morton, At- 
kinson & Co. are bankrupt, owing 
to the embezzlements and villainy of 
one of the junior partners, who fled 
as soon as it was discovered. Mr. 
Atkinson went immediately down to 
your father’s house to consult with 
him, and take the necessary steps about 
the matter. They sat up till late 
that night talking ; indeed it was two 
o'clock before Mr. A. left him, and the 
servants found him in the morning in 
the same position, in an arm-chair, 
before a table covered with papers ; but 
he was dead, quite dead. A disease 
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of the heart—so the physicians say 
—which he has had for years, and 
this sudden shock killed him. The 
last words he said, as he pressed Mr. 
Atkinson’s hand at parting, were, “I 
can bear this very well; but my poor 
boy—.” “I think I'd better goto my 
room,” said Gerald faintly. He had 
overrated his ownstrength; each word 
was a dagger to his heart. “And now 
leave me tor ashort time, Robert,’ he 
exclaimed, as his faithful friend assisted 
him to a seat; * alittle time alone, 
and then I'll see you.” And Robert 
went out and left him with his grief. 
“Oh! I have had such wicked 
thoughts,”’ said Gerald Morton, hold- 
ing out his hand to his friend some two 
hours after—‘*such wild, wicked 
thoughts. To think that that man’s 
villany killed my father; to think he 
was murdered, absolutely murdered— 
Robert, it drives me mad. He might 
have been in prosperity and compara- 
tive health now, but for that scoundrel. 
Ah! Robert, you need not tell me this 
is wrong—I know it—it is all as it 
should be; this man was but the in- 
strument of one who doeth all things 
well.” And in spite of his firm, manly 
heart, Gerald Morton burst into an ago- 
ny of tears. “ We loved each other 
so dearly,’’ he continued; “1 was but 
a baby, three years old, when my mo- 
ther died, and he was father, mother, 
allto me. Ah! what more than fem- 
inine gentleness and patience he lav- 
ished upon me. He never me 
but alook, Robert—it was sufficient to 
subdue all my childish petulance, and I 
kept not my highest thought from him. 
Father! father! and with that wild 
cry Gerald rose up strong and firm ; 
his face was pale, but his voice was 
once more clear andcalm. ‘I need not 
ask you, President Mason,” he said, go- 
ing to that gentleman’s apartment some 
hours after, “* whether you'll trust me 
for the payment of my last year’s expen- 
ses here. I know you will, sir; and 
now, with many, many thanks for all 
your kinduess—good-bye.”” The Pre- 
sident pressed his hand, but was too 
much overcome to reply; and when he 
raised his head, Gerald was gone. 
With the money in his possession, he 
paid all his little debts ; the only one 
remaining of any consequence, was for 
keeping a horse which had died a fort- 
night before. He described his posi- 
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tion briefly to Mr. Jenkins, and said, 
on going out, thathe would send the 
money as soon as possible. ‘ Aye, 
aye,” muttered the man, “ fair words 
cost little—what business had a beggar’s 
brat to be keeping a horse?” Gerald’s 
blood boiled ; his first impulse was to 
fell the man tothe earth. ‘ He’s poor, 
however,” was his next thought ; * he’s 
yoaded to harshness by poverty.” 
And then a vision of this poverty, 
dark and cheerless, rose before him— 
abusive words, cold looks, neglect and 
suffering, with not a ray of love or 
tenderness to gleam across his path ; 
and it recalled his one master-grief— 
his father! What were all, if he had 
but his father! Gerald paused; a 
comforting, blessed thought rose with- 
in his heart. Could his father have 
endured poverty, with age, and sick- 
ness, and increasing infirmities in its 
train? Could he relinquish the lux- 
uries which habit had rendered neces- 
sary; emerge from the intellectual, 
melancholy seclusion in which for 
years he had buried himself, and with- 
out youth or hope, and their thousand 
bright words of encouragement, wres- 
tle once more with the world? He 
could not—he was therefore removed 
in mercy ; and on that wretched night, 
from his misery and destitution, Gerald 
thanked God that he had taken away 
his father. His heart was light that 
he alone was to suffer. He wept, but it 
was with happiness, and a strong, bold, 
resolute spirit as of yore, possessed 
him. He could do all, he could endure 
all. His father had borne the pang but 
for an evening ; it was lightened to him 
therefore, for a life-time. 

lt was several days after the fune- 
ral, a gay, sunny day, 


“ When flowers and trees, and birds and 
bees, 
Most beautifnl things,” 


were doing their utmost to make earth 
glad. Human hearts nature, alas! 
has in her keeping. Gerald’s head 
rested on the garden-gate. He had 
taken his farewell of his home. The 
next day there was to be an auction, 
and the place itself, and every vestige 
and remnant of the old familiar things, 
were to pass into the hands of stran- 
All that sweet childish reminis- 
cences had endeared; all that made 
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‘ home,’ were to vanish. A houseless, for- 
lorn wanderer on the face of the earth— 
Poor Gerald !—nay, rich Gerald—rich 
in fortitude and resolution—rich in a 
pure heart—rich in a high intellect— 
rich in everything that is noble, good, 
and exalted !—mapy a millionaire might 
have envied the penniless Gerald Mor- 
ton. 

Robert Hunt followed his friend very 
soon to town, but had a weary search 
before he coulddiscover him. He had 
passed from one gloomy, dirty street 
to another, till he reached, at length, a 
long, narrow avenue, lined with tall, 
dingy-looking brick houses, with that 
peculiarly melancholy expression which 
no houses but those in a city can possi- 
bly have. The very sunshine, as it 
streained through, brought not a ray 
of gladness to the soul, but rendered 
the filth and misery more apparent. 
Robert's heart sank as he ascended the 
steps of one of them. Could Gerald 
live here? Children’s cries met his 
ear, oaths and imprecations—everything 
spoke of poverty and distress. The 
slatternly woman who replied at length 
to his repeated summons, said that 
‘¢she did notknow whether Mr. Mor- 
ton was in or not, but his room was in 
the third story, and he might see for 
himself.” Robert opened the door and 
entered. Gerald was not there ; and 
he surveyed the premises with a groan. 
A carpetiess room, bare, dirty walls, 
the windows obscured by smoke and 
filth, and excepting a miserable cot and 
rickety chair, the apartment was en- 
tirely destitute of furniture. And Ge- 
rald | lived here—Gerald Morton, whose 
life had been like a fairy-tale—victo- 
ries, success, and happiness. Gerald, 
so luxuriously nurtured, so tenderly 
cherished ; all that the most unbounded 
love and wealth could bestow, at his 
command! None of Robert Hunt’s 
own miseries ever gave him the sense 
of exquisite pain, which he experienced 
for the first ten minutes in that wretch- 
ed room. He covered his face with 
his hands, and groaned aloud. When 
he raised his head his eyes fell upon the 
pictures of his fiiend’s father and mo- 
ther, which rested in magnificent frames 
against the wall—most incongruous 
looking objects for such a place—the 
sole link between Gerald’s past and 
present existence. His mother’s had 
been taken in the prime of life, and 
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love, and happiness: a radiant, joyful, 
beautiful face, fair and dimpling, with 
laughing eyes, and careless, unstudied, 
girlish grace, it stood out from the can- 
vass; the head set so faultlessly, on 
the snowy, swelling throat, and one 
hand holding back the luxuriant waves 
of soft brown hair. It might have been 
Hope, or Eve in her innocence, or a 
Peri, or fairy, or creature celestial : 
not a sorrowing, yearning, care-strick- 
en mortal. She died before a hope had 
withered. The picture diverted Robert 
even from his sorrowing thoughts; and 
as he was regarding it his friend enter- 
ed. A cry of surprise, a warm em- 
brace, tender, hurried, affectionate words, 
and Robert raised his head from his 
friend’s shoulder, and looked at him. 
Gerald was weary ; his face had grown 
thin and pale ; his clothes were dusty, 
and looked old and shabby ; yet there 
was something in his face which check- 
ed Robert’s condolence and pity. It 
was neither pride nor reserve, but a 
collected, cheerful, confident look. His 
eye was bright andcalm. Nosickness 
of the soul was there. Poverty had 
done its work on the body ; the cheek 
had grown pale and haggard ; the manly, 
athletic figure, (even in that short 
space,) had wasted, but the he art was 
strony and firm. How could Robert 
pity him? He evidently did not pity 
himself. No! more than in his pros- 
perous, successful days, Robert Hunt 
envied Gerald Morton. Ashe stood there 
leaning carelessly against the rough 
mantel-piece, the very room seemed 
light, and gay, and bright around him. 
“ Well, Ge rald,” said his friend.— 
‘* Well, Robert,” he answered. With 
the first it was a question, the last was 
confirmatory. It was we . with him. 
‘* What are your prospects ?” continued 
Robert. “I have none,” answered his 
companion. “Somebody, then, must 
have leif you a little legacy, I’m sure,” 
said Robert, “for never a man spoke 
despairing words in that tone.” “ No, 
Robert,” answered Gerald, “I have 
neither prospects nor money, and am in 
a famous way of trying the experiment 
of the effect of starvation in brighten- 
ing the wits.”” Robert looked aghast. 
“ Where are all your friends, and your 
father’s friends?’ ‘ Why,” said Ge- 
rald, “if I had any idea of being mis- 
anthropical, | might say I had none.— 
The truth is, dear Robert, ev erybody 
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in this world of ours is very much 
taken up with his own plans, 
schemes, and interests, and has, conse- 
quently, little time to attend to other 
people’s. I’ve no doubt I should have 
the sympathy and assistance of dozens, 
if they ooth 1 take breath long enough 
to understand exactly my position. 
There are some, I acknowledge, to 
whom Gerald Morton, dressed comme il 
fait, in his father’s handsome carriage, 
and Gerald Morton, dusty and on foot, 
are very different objects ” “ Is it possi- 
ble you have found any difference ?” 
asked Robert Hunt, hurriedly. ** Cer- 
tainly, my dear fellow, 1 expected it. 
I’ve been cut dead by numbers of my 
fashionable acquaintances. Mothers 
and daughters, who have hitherto been 
radiant and profuse in smiles and civili- 
ties, walk now, with most imperturba- 
ble faces, past me, or dart into shops, 
anywhere to avoid speaking. One ex- 
pects nothing more from them. They be- 
long to the class, who, while you dress 
well, live well, talk gayly and lightly, 
and help them to ‘fleet the time care- 


lessly,’ are the most delightful ac- 
quaintances in the world; but they 
vanish with the sunshine.” Robert 


Hunt's face was eloquent with sympa- 
thy, anger, and grief. “Nay,” con- 
tinued Gerald, who saw the effect of 
his words, * Do not look so unhappy 
for me, dear Robert, for, indeed, | am 
not at all so; it is a long lane that 
knows no turning, and in the mean time 
I’m rich in hopes.” 

We will pass over, (if you please,) a 
score or more of years, and bring no 
longer young Gerald, but getting-old 
Gerald, (some slight approaches mani- 
fest of relentless time,) before you. He 
was seated ina large arm-chair before a 
comfortable fire, and children of vari- 
ous sizes and ages were around him. A 
very pretty girl of seventeen stood lean- 
ing ayainst his chair, and his face was 
turned towards her. ** Now, father,” 
she exclaimed, “ you have so often 
promised to tell us everything about 
yourself—not in snatches, but a nice 
long story, and you'll never do it; come, 
tell us to-night. Mr. Mere kent said, 
the other day, that it was as good as a 
play. Everybody knows all about you 
but your own children.” “ Play! in- 
deed,” repeated Gerald Morton :— 
‘‘ Some parts of it rather like a tragedy, 
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were they not, Louise?” he said, to 
Mrs. Gerald Morton, who sat on the 
other side of the fire-place. ‘ Well, 
now, father, this is not telling it,” ex- 
claimed Louise the Second; ‘come, 
do begin ; tell us what you did when 
grandpa died.” “ I was left without a 
penny in the world, my dear—scarcely 
a decent suit of clothes; and for a 
short time there seemed to be a fair 
prospect of my starving.” ‘+ That’s 
contrary to your doctrine, father,” ex- 
claimed a roguish, sauc y-looking boy ; 
* you say nobody need starve that isn "t 
be: \-ridden.” “Nor need the sy,” Te- 
turned his father. “I didn’t starve, but 
I labored under a disadvantage, my 
child, of which you'll never have to 
complain. I was the son of a rich fa- 
ther, and people set it down as a para- 
dox, that as I had lived daintily, I could 
never work roughly; and while they 
were arguing the matter, I came (as I 
told you) very near starving. At length 
your mother’s uncle, Mr. Rivers, con- 
cluded to make the experiment, giving 
me a mere pittance at first, then (as he 
saw 1 was fit for something) a very 
handsome salary, and even talked of 
taking me into the firm.” “ Then you 
fellin love with mother, didn’t you?” 
interrupted Louise. ‘ Yes,” said Mr. 
Morton, “then your mother fell in love 
with me; and when we both went to 
ask (with the full expectation of ob- 
taining them too) her uncle's blessings, 
we were received with a torrent of ana- 
themas: and I favored particularly 
with the titles of ‘ beggar,’ * presump- 
tuous,” ‘ungrateful,’ and nobody knows 
what, till he cooled down with inquir- 
ing, ‘how the deuce J expected to 
maintain his niece ?’?”’ ‘ And what did 
~ say,—what did father say, moth- 

r?” “He looked very proud and 
gue’ for a moment or two,” answered 
Mrs. Morton, “hurt and surprised, 
and a little bit angry. And then, with 
his irresistible way, (you know he has 
an irresistible way, when he chooses, 
Louise—.” * He always has an irresisti- 
ble way,” replied his daughter, and she 
stoops ed, and kissed with the tenderest 
love, the clear, calm forehead turned to- 
wards her. ‘ Well, he put on his most 
irresistible way then, and told your un- 
cle, or rather my uncle, that he expect- 
ed to maintain his wife as he maintained 
himself, by his own exertions ;—that he 
had no designs on his, (Mr. Rivers’) 
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fortune, for he expected no more 
with me than if I was the niece 
of the poorest man in the land ;—that as 
to being a ‘beggar,’ ‘ presumptuous’ 
and ‘ungrateful,’ he could not see 
what possible right he had to any of 
these remarkable appellations; and to 
conclude, that he had no idea of the 
thing meeting with Mr. Rivers’ disap- 
probation, or he never should have of- 
fered himself to me. and now, of course, 
he would prosecute the affair no fur- 
ther ; and he bid us both good evening.”’ 
“ What did you do, mother?” asked 
Louise. ** Why, I stood admiring him, 
and thinking how prince-like and noble 
he was, and all sorts of fond, foolish 
things, and yet being very much atraid 
I should have to go after him and de- 
clare I wouldn’t be given up; but Mr. 
Rivers saved me the trouble, for he 
called out—‘ Do you know you are 
very impertinent, sir: and do you know 
you have a confoundedly cool, proud 
way of saying impudent things; and 
do you know that J like youall the bet- 
ter for it, you rascal? Take her; I'd 
rather she’d marry you without a pen- 
ny, than the wealthiest man in the 
land.’ “Charming,” exclaimed Louise; 
‘*now that certainly was quite like a 
play—and you married mother ?” 
** Yes,”’ replied Gerald Morton, “ and 
we lived with Mr. Rivers, and were 
very happy there, too; and he intended 
(the kind old man) to leave her most of 
his fortune, but died suddenly, without 
making his will, and she had buta most 
insignificant part, and was obliged to 
leave the house where she was born— 
where all her pleasant, childish days 
had been spent——” “ Just as you did, 
father, before,” interrupted little Ben. 
** Yes—and then we went into a small, 
inconvenient house, with the plainest 
furniture in the world; but we were 
very happy there too—were we not, 
Louise?” “Happy! father,” echoed 
his daughter, “1 wonder where you 
wouldn’t be happy? if you had only a 

crust of bread, you'd be happy.” It 
was the same speech which Robert 
Hunt had made so many years before, 
and recalled his old friend and the 
scene on the bridge vividly. Poor Rob- 
ert! his prophecy had worked its own 
accomplishment. ‘He should be just 
like his father, only worse.” He had 
yielded, as it was his destiny, to his 
morbid tendencies, and was now a 
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miserable, unloved, prematurely-old 
man. Although singularly successful, 
without any effort of his own either, in 
all that is most prized in this world, yet 
the apparent blessings were changed to 
curses by the use he made of them. 
A distant relative died soon after he left 
college, and left him, by mere chance and 
caprice, a large fortune. Always gene- 
rous, his father and sisters were hand- 
somely provided for, and he became very 
much attached to a lovely girl, and ap- 
peared to bein a fair way of being happy 
at last, himself. But he got the idea that 
her whole family were violently in fa- 
vor of the match for mercenary motives, 

and doing all in their power to bring af- 
fairs toa crisis. This produced a cool- 
ness and constraint on his part towards 
his mistress, and he ceased almost en- 
tirely in his attentions: she imagining 
that he had merely entertained himself 
flirting with her, and she was mistaken 
in ever supposing he had dreamt of any 
particular interest, married a man who 
had no such scruples. Her marriage 
opened Robert Hunt's eyes too late, 
and nearly killed him. He married, too, 
a very fine woman, but as he never had 
any great amount of love for her, their 
union was nota happy one. Honors 
fell thick upon him; he had every gift 
without solicitation that the sovereign 
people could bestow, but nothing could 
yield the peace and contentment which 
must have its source in the heart. And 
men, though they admired his genius, 
and respected his uprightness of char- 
acter, feared and disliked him. His 
very children had a sense of awe and 
oppression in his presence, and it was 
like a shadow on the hearth when he 
entered. He saw it all, and it ate into 
his soul. He saw that the laugh and jest 
were hushed when he appeared; 
he saw that their caresses and love 
were lavished upon their mother, and 
that they gazed with fear and constraint 
in his face when he addressed them. 
And he knew it was all his own 
work, and he cursed himself for it, too. 
He did everything but govern himself 
and change. Did I say nobody loved 
him? Yes, Gerald Morton loved him 
yet, for he knew him to his heart of 
hearts, and loved him with a love pass- 
ing the love of woman, for the deepest 
pity still lingered with it; and now was 
he going out this dark stormy night 
from his pleasant home to see him. 
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“Oh, don’t go, father,’ exclaimed 
Louise, “we thought we should 


have such a pleasant evening.” ‘ And 
to see that cross Mr. Hunt,” said little 
Jeannie, ‘1 shouldn’t think you'd want 
to go, father; his scowl is enough to 
frighten the heathen.” “ Charlie Hunt 
says he wishes his father was half 
as pleasant as you, father,” said Ben; 
‘the told me the children were al- 
ways so glad when he went away from 
home.” Mr. Morton sighed heavily, 
but went all the more for the children’s 
speeches. Louise's little fingers tied 
the muffler around his neck, and she 
kissed him, and begged him the last 
thing, *“*to come home very early.” 
And leaving warmth, and light, and love, 
he went to face the cold, stormy night. 
It was a long walk, and his thoughts 
were of Robert Hunt, from the time 
he left his own till he reached his 
friend’s house; not on his faults, but 
the generous, noble traits in his char- 
acter, his womanly affection and ten- 
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derness, at the time of his own great 
sorrow ; his forgetfulness of self when 
the weal of those he loved was concern- 
ed. And Gerald Morton reproached 
himself that he had ever ceased his 
warning and encouragements, and let 
the coolness which seemed to have 
environed Robert like a crust, ever 
spring up between him and the friend 
of his early love. There were lights 
flashing from every window in Mr. 
Hunt’s house. He rang, but nobody 
answered ; and hearing loud shrieks, he 
walked in. A group had collected 
around Mrs. Hunt, who was lying on 
the stairs in violent convulsions. Mr. 
Hunt had cut his throat in a sudden fit 
of insanity, when alone in the room with 
her, and in a vain cry at the top of the 
stair-case for assistance, she had fallen 
in her agony to the bottom. Medical 
assistance was called in, but life was 
extinct. He died a victim to an uncon- 
trolled, miserable, morbid temper. 


SOME TRANSLATIONS FROM UHLAND. 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 





UHLAND. 


Ir is the Poet Uhland from whose wreathings 
Of rarest harmony, I here have drawn, 

To lower tones and less melodious breathings, 
Some simple strains of truth and passion born. 


His is the poetry of sweet expression, 
Of clear unfaltering tune, serene and strong ; 
Where gentlest thoughts and words in soft procession, 
Move to the even measures of his song. 


Delighting ever in his own calm fancies, 

He sees much beauty where most men see nought, 
Looking at Nature with familiar glances, 

And weaving garlands in the groves of Thought. 


5 


He sings of Youth, and Hope, and high Endeavor,* 
He sings of Love, (oh crown of Poesie !) 

Of Fate, and Sorrow, and the Grave, forever 
The end of strife, the goal of Destiny. 


* Like his own minstrels— 


“ Sie singen von Lenz und Liebe, von sel’ger goldner Zeit, 
Von Freiheit, Mannerwitrde, von Trev und Heiligkeit.” 


Des Sangers Fluch. 
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He sings of Fatherland, the minstrel’s glory, 
High theme of memory and hope divine, 

Twining its fame with gems of antique story, 
In Suabian songs and legends of the Rhine ; 


In Ballads breathing many a dim tradition, 
Nourished in long belief or Minstrel rhymes, 
Fruit of the old Romance, whose gentle mission 

Passed from the earth before our wiser times. 


Well do they know his name amongst the mountains, 
And plains, and vallies of his native Land; 

Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought, with rainbow fancies spanned. 


His simple lays oft sings the mother cheerful 
Beside the cradle in the dim twilight ; 

His plaintive notes low breathes the maiden tearful 
With tender murmurs in the ear of Night. 


The hill-side swain, the reaper in the meadows, 
Carol his ditties through the toilsome day ; 

And the lone hunter in the Alpine shadows, 
Recalls his ballads by some ruin gray. 


Oh precious gift! oh wondrous inspiration ! 
Of all high deeds, of all harmonious things, 

To be the Oracle, while a whole Nation — 
Catches the echo from the sounding strings. 


Out of the depths of feeling and emotion 
Rises the orb of Song, serenely bright, 

As who beholds across the tracts of ocean, 
The golden sunrise bursting into light. 
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Wide is its magic World,—divided neither 
By continent, nor sea, nor narrow zone ; 

Who would not wish sometimes to travel thither, 
In fancied fortunes to forget his own ? 

a | New-York, April, 1846, 


THE BEGGAR. 


A Beaear through the world so wide 
I wander all alone ; 

Yet once a brighter fate was mine, 
In days that long have flown. 


Within my father’s house I grew, 
A happy child and free ; 

But ah! the heritage of want 
Is all he left to me. 


The gardens of the rich I view, 
The fields with bounty spread ; 
My path is through the fruitless way, 
W here toil and sorrow tread. 
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And yet, amidst the joyous throng, 
The joys of all I share, 

With willing heart I wait, and hide 
My secret load of care. 


Oh, blessed God! I am not left 
An exile from thy love ; 

On all the world thy smiles descend 
In mercy from above. 


In every valley still I find 
The temples of thy grace, 

Where organ notes and choral songs 
With music fill the place. 


For me the sun, the moon, the stars, 
Reveal their holy rays, 

And when the vespers call to prayer, 
My heart ascends in praise. 


Sometime I know the gate of bliss 
Will open to the blest, 

And I, in marriage garments clad, 
Shall rise a welcome guest. 


THE SHEPHERD. 


Beneatu the palace of the king 
The gentle shepherd went ; 

The lady looked with longing eyes 
Down from the battlement. 


She threw to him a gentle word— 
‘* Would [ might go to thee, 

Where on the plain the snow-white flocks 
And bright red flowers I see.” 


Thereto the shepherd made reply— 
** Oh would’st thou come to me, 

More white would gleam those arms of thine, 
More bright thy cheeks would be.” 


And now each morn with lingering step, 
Still as he passed the place, 

He looked with earnest eyes until 
He saw the lady’s face. 


** Oh welcome! welcome ! princess fair,” 
Then cried he joyfully, 
And soft her gentle answer fell— 

‘“* Sweet shepherd, thanks to thee.” 
The winter fled, the spring appeared, 
The flowers were fresh and fair, 
The shepherd by the palace came, 

The lady was not there. 
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Sadly his welcome strove to rise, 
Sadly the echo fell, 

And soft a spirit whisper sighed 
“Sweet shepherd, fare-thee-well.” 





THE MOURNFUL TOURNAMENT. 


Wirth shield and spear apace they ride, 
Seven knights all true and bold, 

For the king’s fair daughter 
A tournament to hold. 


Hark ! the bells are tolling, tolling, 
Over the castle wall; 

As they enter, see the tapers 
Burning in the lofty hall. 


Sweet Adelheid, the princess fair, 
Lieth in death's cold sleep ; 

At her head the old king watches, 
Watches but to weep. 


Then out spake proud Degenwerth— 
** Loud must I complain, 

Vainly have [ girt my steed, 
Borne shield and spear in vai..”’ 


Answered him young Adelbert— 
“ There needs not this lament, 

The daughter of the king always 
Deserves a tournament.” 


Quoth bold Sir Walther—* rather far 
Our steps be homeward led ; 

Small honor waits to crown their arms 
Who battle for the dead.” 


Cried Adelbert—** Well is she dead ; 
None liveth half so fair 

To wear her wreath of roses red, 
Her golden ring to wear.” 


Forthwith these seven knights so bold 
Rede out upon the plain— 

Hard was the strife, until at last 
Six of the seven were slain. 


The seventh was young Aldelbert, 
The victor over all, 

He lighted pale from off his steed, 
And paced the lofty hall. 


He took the wreath of roses red, 
The golden ring as well, 

Then quickly by the maiden’s side 
As pale as she he fell. 
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Hark ! the bells are tolling, tolling,— 


Wrapt in funeral weeds, 


To the grave the heroes slain, 


The mouruful monarch leads ; 


And with the conquering knight they bear 
The gentle Adelheid, 


Beneath one stone, in the cool earth, 


To slumber side by side. 





THE NUN. 
In the silent cloister garden 
Walked a maiden pale and young ; 
Sadly shone the moon above her, 
On her eye-lash sparkling hung 
A tear—’twas for her lover. 


“ Yet ‘twas well, my own beloved, 
Well that thou hast gone above— 

Now my heart is thine and purely, 
For an Angel I may love, 

And thou art an Angel surely.” 


Thus with weary steps she wandered, 
Till she reached the sacred place 
Where the Virgin, pure and lowly, 
Stood with features full of grace, 
In the moonlight, calm and holy. 


At her feet the maiden falleth, 
Looking upward to the skies ; 

In the morning there they found her, 
Closed in death her gentle eyes, 

And the black veil wrapped around her. 





THE SHEPHERD'S SABBATH SONG. 


Ser, the Sabbath of the Lord 

Sheds its holy beams abroad ; 

At the breaking of the day, 

In the fields afar I stray, 

Through the distance, soft and clear, 
Hark! the matin bells I hear. 


Silently in prayer I kneel, 

Gently o'er my spirit steal 

Holy awe and tender grief, 

And a sacred, calm relief; 

Lord! how many seen by thee, 
Are there kneeling now with me? 


Lo! the heavens near and far 
Full of light and beauty are, 
Seeming ready to reveal 

All the glories they conceal ; 
Thus the Sabbath of the Lord 
Sheds its holy beams abroad. 
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THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 


TuereE rode through the country three gallants so fine, 
They came to Frau Wirthin’s,* who lived by the Rhine. 


‘Frau Wirthin, and hast thou good ale and good wine ? 
And how is that beautiful daughter of thine !” 


“* My ale and my wine are fresh and clear, 
But my dear little daughter lies dead on her bier.” 


And when they were come to the chamber within, 
All cold in her coffin the maiden was seen. 


The first, from her face the death-veil he took, 
And looked at her long with a sorrowful look ; 


*¢Oh would thou wert living, wert living’’—he said, 
‘* Henceforth I had loved thee, thou beautiful maid.’ 


But the second, he covers the face once more, 
Then turns from the sight and weepeth sore ; 


‘‘ Ah! cold as thou liest there on thy bier, 
I have loved thee, fair maiden, for many a year.” 


But quickly the third, he raises the veil, 
And kisses her mouth so pale, so pale ; 


‘‘T always have loved thee, I love thee to-day, 
And I swear I will love thee for ever and aye ! 


” 


THE WREATH. 


A cuitp through sunny meadows strolled, 
And plucked the blossoms there— 

A lady from the forest came, 
A lady wondrous fair. 


She wove a garland for the child, 
And twined it on her brow— 

‘© Oh wear it ever, it will bloom, 
Although it blooms not now.” 


Years fled, and when the maiden walked 
Sadly the moon beneath, 

Weeping her earliest tears, there came 
A blossom on the wreath. 


And when within her lover’s arms 
A happy bride she stood, 

How sweet and precious was the flower 
That burst the opening bud. 


Soon with a mother’s fearful joy, 
She clasped a gentle child, 

And through the garland’s leafy sheen 
Much golden fruit there smiled. 


Alas ! her love went sadly down, 
Lost in the cold dark grave ; 
Now wild in her dishevelled hair 
The leaves of Autumn wave. 


“ Frau Wirthin”—Anglice, Landlady 
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She died—yet still on her pale brow, 
The faithful garland wore, 

When wonderful to see, behold, 
Both fruit and flowers it bore ! 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


In ancient times a castle stood, so proud and loftily, 

Across the land its splendor shone, across the deep blue sea ; 
Fair gardens bloomed around where precious odors slept, 
And in the rainbows gleaming the sparkling fountains leapt. 


There reigned a fearful monarch for lands and wars renowned, 
Pale on his throne he sat, with cruel purpose crowned ; 

Fierce passion clothed his thoughts aud mingled with its breath, 
For all his glance was terror, and all his words were death. 


Unto this lordly castle two minstrels came one day, 

One fair, with golden locks, the other worn and gray,— 
The old man with his harp, in all a minstrel’s pride, 
Rode on his gallant steed, while walked the youth beside. 


oe spake the aged Harper—“ make ready now, my son, 

Call all your powers together, and tune your loftiest tone ; 
Bid all your songs of joy or grief once more to memory start, 
For we perchance this day may move the monarch’s stony heart.’ 


Now stand these gentle minstrels the lofty hall within, 

Upon his throne the monarch sits, and by his side the Queen,— 
He clothed in fearful splendor, as gleams the Northern Night, 
She smiling soft and mild, as beams the full moonlight. 


The old man strikes the sounding chords, and cle«xr, and still more clear, 
The tides of music gush, and break upon the ear, 

Like echoes from the grave his mighty song ascends, 

While heavenly sweet between, the youth’s soft carol blends. 


They sang of Spring and Love, the golden time of youth, 
Of Freedom, Faith and Hope—of Holiness and Truth,— 
Of all sweet things that soothe, and loftiest things that can 
Rouse into hero deeds the wond’rous soul of man. 


The courtiers stand in circles—they leave the jest unsaid ; 
The warriors fierce and grim with reverence baw the head ; 
The queen is roused with rapture, then sinks in dreamy rest, 
And to the minstrels throws the rose from off her breast. 


The king with fury trembles—in fiercest wrath he cries, 

** Seek you to charm my Court and Queen before my very eyes ?” 
Then at the youth his sword he hurls, swift through his breast it gleams, 
Thereout, instead of golden songs, the gushing life-blood streams. 


As by a whirlwind driven, the startled hearers fly, 

The youth within his Master’s arms breathes out his latest sigh ; 
The old man wraps his mantle around the quivering clay, 

Then binds it upright on his steed and sadly goes his way. 


Outside the castle gates, before the wall he stands, 

And takes once more the wondrous harp within his aged hands, 
Then on a marble column dashes the trembling strings, 

And cries aloud while far around the solemn echo rings : 
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‘‘ Wo to these halls of pride! no more shall they resound 
With melody or song, or musie’s gentle sound ; 

Here sighs and groans shall echo, ‘and slavish footsteps fall, 
Till burst the bolts of Fate, and ruin buries all. 


‘‘ Wo to these blooming gardens ! 


in the soft light of May, 


Behold this pallid face from which the life has passed away ; 
Ye blossoms wither at the sight, ye streams forsake your flow, 
Give place to barren wastes where desert weeds may grow. 


** Wo, murderer to thee! 


Curse of the Minstrel name ! 


Vain be thy strivings after the bloody wreath of fame ; 
Breathed like a dying breath into the empty air, 
Thy name be lost in silence, the night of death to share.” 


The old man’s voice is silent, the Heavens have heard his cry ; 
Long since a heap of ruins the lofty turrets lie ; 

One shattered column stands alone the fatal tide to breast, 
Soon tottering to its fall, to moulder with the rest. 


Where once the gardens smiled a dreary desert lies, — 

No tree with grateful shadows, no sparkling fountains rise, 
No Legend tells the monarch’s name, his fame no lofty verse, 
Forsaken and F orgotten,—this was the’ Minstrel’s Curse ! 


A LETTER OF A VALETUDINARIAN. 


You have not heard from me for some 
time, my dear Augustus, but if you could 
only see me now, you would stand in need 
of no further explanation. 

Here am [, volatile, light-hearted, mer- 
curial I, propped up in an easy chair with 
seven pillows, more or less; my left arm 
in a sling, my right leg bandag red down to 
the very toes, both knees swollen beyond 
the priv ilege of knees, and altogether such 
a sad sight, that Mark Tapley would die 
of envy of such a glorious opportunity of 
coming out strong. 

And yet, Augustus, I can assure you that 
this is a change for the better! Yes, for 
months have I been on my back unable to 
turn without pain; and my hands so weak 
that they could not hold anything heavier 
than a new spaper. On such poor mental 
diet have Ifed! Suchdilution! Imagine 
a man in health condemned to whips, sy]- 
labubs, and such like nihilities ; (as I once 
heard a “ regular” physician style the ho- 
meepathic doses;) or to derive his only 
sustenance from those light relishes, excel- 
lent indeed as provocatives to the appetite, 
but miserable substitutes for strong meat. 
Now that I can have my books, I find my- 
self unequal to the labor of reading. 

My wite,—you remember, do you not? 


joke, more tolerant of a pun, and a litle 


my telling you that I did not wish to 
marry a riv: al, nora fellow-student, but a 
wife ; and the most devoted of wives, and 
the best ot uurses has she prove d h 
Bat sometimes when I feel morbidly 
ious to deliver a joke, or quaint conceit, : 
certainly cannot help 
vhat more congenial, more 





anx- 


wishing she w: 


» fond of a 
] 


somey 
more charitably disposed low ards a douh!r- 
entendre. WU her charity, which we know 
in pe rfection never faile ih, ever gives way, 
it is when she hears her husband exulting 
in such “ trifles light as air,” instead of de- 

voting the powers of his mind, as she is 
graciously pleased to style my humble 
abilities, to works which the world will 
not willingly let die: thus practically for- 


getting, th: it there are diversities of gifts ; 
and that it is not given to many to be 
great;—so I strive to be useful, scorning 


“low ambition and the pride of kings.”— 
It is one of my consolements to bring to 
mind all the cases recorded in history, pa- 
rallel to mine. From no instance do I de- 
rive more comfort than from the one of 
Sir Thomas More, (of * Utopia,”) and his 
spouse,—‘* More and Less,’’ as they may 
well be styled. 

She, who by right of matrimony, ought 
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to be the chief depository of my “ woes 
unnumbered,” is really and truly non com- 
pos. In such a case one’s physician should 
act as a safety valve. Alas! my Doctor is 
a matter-of-fact practical man; one who 
never quibbled in his life; doesn’t know a 
pun when he hears it ;—and can’t compre- 
hend how any man of sense can take de- 
light in such inutilities. 

I was noted at college for my exuberant 
spirits, which ever seemed to rise as others 
were depressed. It is even the same now. 
When | am lain on my back in pain and 
helplessness, I get perfectly rampant, and 
rattle away as if my life depended on the 
number of puns I could make in a given 
time. ‘Tis a propensity that grieves my 
spouse and astonishes my Doctor. As they 
do not listen to me, you must. I know you 
ure charitably disposed, for did you not 
repeat at our school-exhibition, a dozen 
years ago: “Pity the sorrows of a poor 
old mau 1?” 

The first day I was taken sick was, as 
ill-luck would have it, white-washing day, 
aud | was obliged to go to bed in the attic, 
and foolishly and uselessly endeavored to 
console my wife, by telling her ‘twas all 
right, as I had a rheumatic affection. The 
Doctor was sent for, and in due time he 
came. I told him I was uneasy, and, 
showing him my poor knees, assured him 
I felt like a Pawnee. He ordered blisters 
for my knees, leeches for the back of my 
neck, and perfect quiet and rest. I resist- 
ed—not the leeches, nor yet the blisters ; 
(though by keeping my legs doubled up in 
one position for so many hours, they have 
given me acrookedness that I shall not 
soon get over;) but the quietness | could 
not stand; and if I were not allowed to 
seé all my visitors, I would keep up a tre- 
mendous racket; my lungs being, as I as- 
sured him, in a fine state of preservation. 
I have not told you of the salutation I gave 
him as he entered. ‘ This is a retired 
situation, Doctor, as the monkey said when 
he was on the house-top ;’’ not too secluded 
either, as a brickbat grazed him. He had 
never read Pickwick, and could only 
stare. 

It was my delight to plague him in 
every possible way, though I have since 
found to my horror, he thought I was deli- 
rious. More than half the blood taken 
from me was for the purpose of reducing 
me to a state of sanity. The best thing, 
for the joke’s sake was, that one day feel- 
ing very weak and good for nothing, and 
too drowsy to think of joking, I begged 
him to give me something to drink which 
would be soothing and pleasant “ here,” 
said I, putting my hand to my throat, 
which was very sore, “ without doing me 
any injury here,’ sliding my hand down 
over mystomach. He left the room with- 
out giving me an answer, aud soon after- 
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wards I heard his carriage drive off. Ina 
few minutes my wile came in and inform- 
ed me the Doctor had ordered seven cups! 
I submitted, for “ suflerence is the badge 
of all our tribe ;” but imagine my chagrin 
when told, the other day, that my most 
innocent speech about the drink had super- 
induced the cups! He was sure I was 
light-headed! ‘Truly, I may be thankful 
that | have an ounce of blood left in my 
veins. 

One day, after the rest of the family had 
gone to church, my wife, as was ber cus- 
tom, brought me her books to read to me. 
jt was a very warm day, and the windows 
being open, I had been listening to the 
chiming of the multitude of bells in our 
good town; and as they gradually died 
away, one after the other, my attention be- 
came feebler aud feebler, till at last, when 
my wife came, I was in a hazy, half- 
dreaming state. The better way would have 
been frankly to tell my spouse I felt like 
taking a nap; butan overstrained conside- 
ration kept me quiet. My wife has that 
excellent thing, a voice “ soft, gentle, and 
low,” and before long, her soothing tones 
lulled me into a balmy sleep. All at once, 
I burst into a fit of uncontrolled laughter. 
My spouse, frightened out of her senses, 
closed the book. And what do you think 
was the cause of such rudeness? Why, 
she was reading me a sermon on the duty 
of keeping a clear conscience; and as I 
dropped into a dose, I thought I was bar- 
gaining with a man for the purchase of his 
farm, and that he was praising it, by as- 
suring me over and over again that it was 
void of afence. A pause my wife made 
caused me to wake, and the perfect and 
absurd contrast between my dream and 
the sermon was too much for me. Never 
did I regret anything half so much, for I 
really pained my wife, and it was some 
time before she could get over it and read 
to me, as formerly. With compunctious 
visitings I observed that, after that day she 
always chose sermons whose texts were 
not at all susceptible of being punned 
upon. A quiet rebuke, and one, I must 
say, entirely undeserved, the above un- 
lucky accident excepted. 

My Doctor would have your sympathy, 
Augustus, in his etymological pursuits. He 
is an inveterate root-hunter, so I tried my 
best to worry him. 

“ Doctor,” said I, “you etymologists 
always put me in mind of one of my friends, 
who, being troubled with the asthma, stu- 
died his own case, and finding that stra- 
monium was an excellent medicine in such 
cases made and provided, sent out to Eng- 
land for it, never dreaming that the 
poor Jamestown weed that grows in 
every fence-corner, was the invaluable 
herb. Well, just so you learned folks al- 
ways go to the Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, or 
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Saxon, when the Greeks are at your door, 
as John Randolph told the lady who was 
letting her own children and servants go 
in rags, while she was providing for the 
wants of those whom Providence had not 
placed under her care. 

“Ha, ha! I can’t but laugh now when 
I bring to. mind what ugly faces he would 
make; for, when fixing my blistered 
knees, he couldn’t leave the room, as is his 
wont, when I begin to plague him. Alas, 
for the infirmity of human nature! I real- 
ly believe, Augustus, my jokes cost me a 
handred ounces of blood. I doubt if [ 
should have survived, had not the Doctor 
happily sprained his ancle, and was obli- 
ged to send a nephew of his to take his 
place. ; 

A glorious fellow this young Doctor is! 
He knows everybody, and everything; 
every joke that was ever made, and every 
epigram that was ever written. How he 
came of the same stock as his uncle is to 
me a mystery. He won my heart by 
telling me, the first thing after feeling my 
pulse, that he intended prescribing a blis- 
ter for the back of my old-fashioned clock, 
for he wasconfident it had the tic-doloreaux, 
and that his carpenter had just consulted 
him about sending his son to the west, and 
he advised him to dispatch the youth to 
the Chippeways. I raised myself in bed, 
and shook him bythe hand most cordially; 
for I honor a man who has the courage to 
pun, Dr. Johnson’s sarcasms to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

Under his care I keep my blood within 
my veins, and feel myself stronger every 
day, somewhat to the surprise of my wife, 
who at first thought the new Doctor more 
crazy than his patient. 

So far had I written, when, being tired 
or interrupted, [ laid aside my pen, and 
now resume it, after the lapse of many 
months. It happened in this wise: 

That day, as the family were at dinner, 
the smell of beefsteak came ap to me; 
and I was so much better, and felt such a 
longing to have and to enjoy a —_ of 
steak, assuring myself that it would aid me 
vastly in my recovery, that I whistled 
softly on my ivory call, in hopes the sound 
thereof would reach the waiter’s ears, and 
his only. It did so, and ina few moments 
my trusty boy was with me! With some 
difficulty I persuaded him to cut me off a 
nice rare piece, aud bring it up to me clan- 
destinely. He was successful, and my en- 
joyment was exquisite. But the after- 
piece! Such a farce as I had that night! 
Raging hot the blood coursed through my 
veins like molten quicksilver. My wife 
was in despair. As [ kept quiet she could 
not divine the cause ; for, most assuredly, 
she would not have let my accessory stand 
upen the order of his going, but sent him 
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off at once. When the Doctor came, I re- 
vealed all to him, with the injunction that 
he was to give it an understanding but no 
tongue. WhatarelapseI had! And only 
think, that wicked young Doctor was 
pleased to say he was not at all surprised 
at my course, as [ must have known that my 
life was at stake. 

How much vinum colchici I swallowed, 
and quinine, and various other mixtures 
and commixtures, ’twere vain to tell. And 
as for solutions! my old Doctor was great 
in this line. All difficulties he solved by 
solutions. I had to tell him I supposed he 
was keeping one great one to end off with, 
viz.: dissolution. Hew me! as the old 
oak said to the wuod-cutter. Such fric- 
tions to get my obstinate joints to the pro- 
per degree of genuflection! Such absurd 
“ exhibitions,” (physicians often “ exhibit” 
themselves, ) of stramonium, and belladon- 
na, and croton-oil, and last of all, for worst 
of all, was strychnia. Oh active princi- 
ple of nux vomica, potent art thou and 
dreadful! Let me tell you, Augustus, how 
I took it. Once taken, like the whooping- 
cough, I can never take it again. 

[It was made up in pills, one grain in a 
dozen. I was to take three pills, that is, 
one-fourth of a grain each day. But my 
wile, seeing how very small the dose was, 
felt a little uneasy, and only gave me two 
pills the first day. Not finding, however, 
any bad effects from them, she gave me 
two by dinner-time the second day, intend- 
ing to give me the third at night. After 
dinner she went out to pay a visit: I told 
her not to hurry home, for I was doing 
very well, and had an interesting book to 
read. % 

She had not been gone long before a 
sense of loneliness,—utter, dreary loneli- 
ness, crept over me. Such a feeling I never 
had betore but once, of which, I will tell 
you by and bye, if you will pardon the 
digression. My book lost all its interest 
for me, and [ wondered how it was that 
my wite, usually so considerate, could go 
out and stay so long when [I was all alone. 
Was it not a breach of her marriage vow ? 
Was [ not in sickness? Had she not pro- 
mised to cleave unto me, forsaking all 
others ?—Unto me, “ who had ever treat- 
ed her so kindly.” Perhaps she was gone 
off, never to return! Shameful! I would 
apply for a divorce. Yes, I would write 
instantly to my lawyer, beseeching him to 
come to me at once on urgent business. 
The note was written and despatched. I 
busied myself till the waiter returned, 
summing up my manifold injuries. Mr. 
Attorney sent me word he was very busy 
that afternoon, and would call the next 
morning. Oh rascally conduct! A verbal 
answer tomy note! What atrocity! Yes, 
I would dismiss him immediately, and em- 
ploy some one else, who would pay due 
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respect to my wishes, and proper defer- 
ence to my feelings. 

I now forgot my wife, and dwelt only on 
the insult my lawyer had given me—the 
ingrate! But could there be found one of 
the profession who was honest, learned, 
and yet gentleman-like? No, I was sure 
there could not. If one is honest he could 
not be learned. If he is courteous he in- 
tends cheating you. 

Just then I wanted a pin. I was seated 
in my arm-chair, in whose well-stuffed 
arms I was in the habit of keeping two 
pins, one on either side. I felt for them, 
but they were gone. Yes, gone! Some 
one had robbed me! Had taken my pins 
from pure love of sin, (for who would steal 
a pin!) or on purpose to vex and worry 
me! Not that I was vexed or worried— 
oh no—not at all—nobody could possibly 
be cooler; but it was my duty, as I was 
the head of the family, to find out who it 
was that would steal pins! Yes, my duty, 
for until some one was convicted of the 
theft, all must rest under the foul suspi- 
sion! I summoned all the household. The 
cook and chamber-maid appeared, much 
wonder depicted on their countenances. 
But where was the waiter? Neither of 
them knew. He had absconded, that was 
plain enough. ‘A guilty conscience, to be 
sure. I asked the women if they had seen 
my pins? They said they had not, and 
both of them, with female dexterity, of- 
fered me half a dozen. But no—I did 
not want their pins, or any pins; but some 
one, that Jack,—it was without doubt he, 
—had stolen the two pins that was in my 
chair! The women could not help laugh- 
ing. I ocdered them to leave the room, 
determining that as soon as my wife return- 
ed, I would request her to give them their 
warning. 

All this time not an idea of my absurdi- 
ty crossed me. After a while Jack enter- 
ed. “Where have you been?” said [, 
very sternly. “Been over to the pump, 
sir, for some water.” 

This disconcerted me, but T thought I 
would be very cunning, and catch him. 

“ Jack, I can’t find my pins. They were 
here in the chair yesterday, but somebody 
has taken them away.” 

Jack said he had seen them there in the 
morning, and coming up to me, he ran his 
hand over the arms. ‘ Here is one, sir, 
and here’s the other.” 

Yes, there they were, not exactly on the 
top, but on the side where I had not felt 
for them. My indignation was excited 
against the person, or persons, who, to 
plague me, Thad removed the pins from 
their own proper place. 

It was now duck, and my wife, with a 
refinement in malice I had not suspected 
her of, had not yet returned. Soon, how- 
ever, [ heard her well-known footsteps on 
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the pavement, but now they gave me no 
pleasure. I was sitting in the front draw- 
ing-rooms, and the windows being up I 
could hear her in brisk and lively conver- 
sation, on the steps, with a neighbor, 
about the measles, This was too aggrava- 
ting; after treating me so shabbily all the 
afternoon, to add to it by stopping to gos- 
sip about measles! She, too, who had 
never achick nor a child to catch them! 
Well, I would show her, when she came 
in, that I was not to be neglected with im- 
punity. I blew fiercely on my ivory call. 
Jack obeyed the summons. “ Bring me a 
candle.” 

“Oh no, dear,” said my spouse, enter- 
ing the room, “ hadn’t you better wait till 
tea is ready? Besides, I want to talk with 
you.” 

This was the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back; or rather, the last drop 
which causes the cup to overflow. [ 
burst into tears—and cried like a child. 
My wife flew to me, and with admirable 
decision ordered Jack to send up a bottle 
of soda that was on the ice, while Ne ran off 
for the Doctor. At first I faintly pushed 
her away from me; but as I wept, my in- 
dignation, arising from the sense I had of 
my unjust and cruel treatment, seemed to 
melt away. The soda was cool, and pun- 
gent and soothing. I was so ashamed of 
myself that I could scarcely lift up my 
bead, and only desired that I might be put 
to bed as soon as possible. My wile insis- 
ted that the pills had done all the mischief, 
and when the Doctor came she made him 
a present of the whole box. 

One-third of a grain of strychnia in 
thirty hours, to have such an effect on one 
so little inclined to be nervous as I am! 
“T forgive thee, strychnia—but never more 
be medicine of mine.” 

By the bye, I once read through two 
volumes of Materia-Medica. "T'was very 
interesting, I assure you; though very lit- 
tle of itremains with me now, except one 
thing that gave me much amusement. It 
was the recital of the circumstance from 
which antimony takes its name. A monk 
observing that the cattle of a certain pas- 
ture improved daily in condition, watched 
them to find out the cause. They were in 
the habit of licking pieces of mineral they 
found on the surface of the ground. Sur- 
mising that it must be good also for man, 
he collected some portions of the mineral 
and put them into the soup of his breth- 
ren. Naturally enough, they did not sur- 
vive the experiment. Hence you see 
anti-moine. Ihave often pictured to my- 
self a result so widely different from his 
reasonable expectations. 

Revenous. I am fortunate enough to 
continue under the new regime; the old 
Doctor entrusting me to his nephew, whom 
cheerfulness and never-varying good hu- 
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mor contribute a great deal, I cannot doubt, 
to my well-being. He is never at a loss, 
and can interest my wife as well as my- 
self, so that she now alleges that he does 
himself great injustice by his frivolty, as 
she terms his heart—gayety, for no one, on 
first acquaintance, would suppose he had 
so much sense. Ah, my young Doctor 
understands the weaknesses of human na- 
ture. 

And how am I now? Judge for your- 
self. I eat well; sleep well; read well; 
write well; and walk — on crutches.— 
Yes, I stump about the streets, the wonder 
of the children,—a gazing-stock to the 
servants, and a subject of commiseration to 
the whole community. You know, Au- 

ustus, that I have a good deal of sang- 
froid, and that I can stand being stared at; 
and, gracious knows, I have to submit to a 
plenty of it. That, however, is easy 
enough, compared to the cross-questioning 
I andergo from “old women of both sexes,” 
(Boz said that, I think,) always concluding 
on their part with an infallible remedy, 
“that can’t do you any harm, even if it 
does you 1.0 good!” This is, of course, 
oftener said with regard to ointments and 
other outward applications; as if, poor 
simple souls, the skin had no pores to take 
into the system substances “ exhibited.” 

It’s no use telling them you are not in 
pain ; you have no rheumatism now; or, 
that anchylosis has taken place, the bony 

arts having usurped the crown of the 

nee—aud your leg can’t be straightened. 
“Just try it, honey; set down before a 
hot fire, and be well rubbed down with 

oose-grease, to be sure.’’ Don't laugh, 
for its a true bill, and the old Irish woman 
that told me, followed me two squares and 
a-half, recounting the many cases it had 
cured, to her certain knowiedge. I should 
have lost my temper had she offered any 
“ goose-grease” for sale. But no—it was 
pure Howard benevolence, genuine Mrs. 
Fry philanthropy. 

You will pe. when I tell you I tried 
one of these infallible remedies. Submis- 
sion to the very urgent entreaties of my 
kind friend was easier than resistance. 
She had tried the remedy on the contracted 
leg of one of her boys, and not only, dear 
Augustus, had it the effect of lengthening 
the limb, but also of making it longer 
than the other! There was acure for you! 
So a number of innocent worms were 
forthwith disinterred from their earth! 
home, placed. in a tin-cup and covered wit 
lard. The cup was put before a slow fire, 
until the worms had entirely disappeared, 
and then the unguent was ready for use! 
The philosophy of the thing is evident 
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enough, for you know what wonderful 
stretchers these worms are. N'importe—I 
was no better. 

What would you think of ointments 
made of the marrow extracted from the 
bones of a sorrel-horse, or the fat of a 
black-cat ? 

The last thing I tried was a medicine 
suggested by my young Doctor. He has 
a friend, who, with himself, is a great ad- 
mirer of the Parisian Louis, and Chomel, 
and Andral. This friend thinks phosphate 
of ammonia almost a specific for acute 
rheumatism, and my physician, Dr. Frank, 
wished me to give it a trial, without, how- 
ever, entertaining very sanguine hopes of its 
having any effect in such a long-standing 
chronic case as mine. 

The medicine I judge to be an expensive 
one, for whenever the bottle is empty, 
some such conversation as the following is 
sure to take place between my wife, who 
bears the purse, and myself. 


e 4 dear, as for this ammonia’—a 
moan here—‘ what do the doctors say it 
absorbs 7?” 


“The excess of soda in the blood,” I 
believe,” I answered. 

“T can't tell how that is; I know that it 
absorbs not merely the excess of silver in 
my purse, but all the silver.* If it does you 
no good, this ammonia”’—a moan here 
again, and a deep sigh, “I shall wish Dr. 
Frank had not mentioned it.” 

It is high time I should introduce my 
wife’s niece. She is with us on a visit of 
a few days. An especial favorite of mine 
is Miss Laura, being clever beyond her 
years. Her wit-encounters with Dr. Frank 
amuse me greatly, though her aunt declares 
we are doing our best to spoil her. 

It was but last night my wife was read- 
ing something to me, which was rather 
dull, and I exclaimed, in weariness of soul, 
when she stopped: “Oh most lame and 
impotent!” 

*- Just like yourself,” cried Miss Laura, 
“ Jame and impudent.” 

When Dr. Frank came in he proposed to 
sound her heart, as he was an auscultator. 

“ Auscultate, a téte-d-téte, a what ?’’ was 
her answer. 

“Ready for either,” he replied ; “ I shall 
not hesitate.”’ 

“Oh, but a téte-a-téte would militate 
against your professional pretensions.” 

“‘T yield, Miss Laura, for I see you have 
been singing Tate and Brady’s Psalms, or 
reading Tait’s Magazine.” 

She was silent for a short time, and then 
said: “Do you not think very highly of 
Louis, Doctor ?”’ 


“ Indeed I do, Miss Laura.” 


* This is not expressed accurately enough for medical men. I must refer them to Hays’ Medical 
Journal for January, for an article by Dr. Thomas Buckler, on the use of Phosphate of Ammonia in 
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“ And he has won golden opinions of all 
the new generation in the world of medi- 
cine?” 

“ He has, indeed.” 

“ Then we may call him a Louis d’or.” 

“Ha, ha! very good. Yes, we may.” 
She was highly delighted. I saw, by a 
mischievous twinkle of her eyes, that she 
was not done with*him yet. 

“ But tell me one thing, doctor; I know 
you would be a Louis, if you could; then, 
have you ever asked yuurself how many 
francs it takes to make a Louis ?” 

He could say not a word, and confessed 
himself overcome. It was some time be- 
fore he rallied. My wife was busily enga- 
ged in mending an old coat of mine, and 
averred that it was worn out at the elbow. 

‘That is,” said the Doctor, “ the bony 
parts have driven the nap completely 
away.” 

“You are not historic, doctor,” said 
Miss Laura, “ you should have likened it 
to the escape from Elba.” 

Dr. Frank seized his hat, and took his 
leave, fairly discomfited. 

Are you not tired of all this? and must 
I think of you as one Sikh of the Pan- 
jaub? Well, then, if it be so, [ will make 
the digression I spoke of; for the pen- 
mania is strong upon me, and I must 
write. 

In the year 1838, just after my return 
from college, I was invited to make one of 
a surveying party that was about to visit 
the Far West. 

There was a Commissioner appointed by 
the General Government, who, with the 
Commissioners to be appointed by the 
State of Missouri and the Territory of 
Iowa, was to run the boundary line be- 
tween the said state and territory. It was 
an old dispute ; and, by the bye, I believe 
has not yet been settled. 

Mr, L., who was named by the Presi- 
dent, very kindly offered to take me as one 
of the attachés; and asI intended to be an 
engineer, I joined the party. Besides, I 
should have the very best opportunity of 
seeing the western country. 

We engaged the services of several 
Canadians, who had been employed by the 
Fur Company, and were supposed to be 
the best hands that could be procured. 
Our plan was to go immediately north from 
St. Louis, with all our “ plunder,” on pack- 
horses, until we coli the disputed ter- 
ritory. Mr. L. was our captain, and Mr. 
8. and myself his assistants. 8S. and [ were 
both thorough Cockneys, and as much out 
of place as Dickens was when he crossed 
the Atlantic. 

Our first mishap befel us a mile or two 
from the town. We stopped to water 
our horses at a pond, when one hard-head- 
ed, one-eyed rascal, calmly and quietly, 
like a soldier taking his rest, laid himself 
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down in the water, pack and all. Such a 
time as we had! Our loud shouts and the 
fierce execrations of the Canadians, had no 
more effect on the brute than if he had 
been a drunken man. However, he was 
induced, at last, by fair means or foul, to 
get up and walk out. He was a wretched 
looking horse; Retzsel has drawn him 
in his illustrations of Faust. 

The pack that was on him contained the 
groceries, and everything was spoiled that 
water could spoil. 

We had not travelled more than a mile 
or two, when a spirited iron-grey nag took 
fright at the rattling of tin things that were 
in his pack, off he started, breaking loose 
from the man who was holding his halter 
very carelessly. As he ran at full-speed the 
pack became undone before he was out of 
sight, and the contents were strewn about 
in admirable disorder; the new tin-pans 
and cups glittering in the sunshine like 
spolia optima. 

These were but the beginning of trou- 
bles. They seemed to multiply upon us, 
but I will spare you the recital. We had 
to pronounce pack-horses a humbug, and 
in their stead we bought a stout wagon 
that was somewhat better. 

After very many delays and provoking 
contre-temps, we reached the territory. 
There we were joined by Dr. D., the 
Commissioner on behalf of Iowa. The 
Governor of Missouri either took no notice 
of the commission, or declined having 
anything to do with it, on the ground of 
want of authority: so that it was evident 
our action could not be definite. Dr. D. 
had received his medical education in the 
west, and was very liberal of calomel. He 
was rather uncouth but kindhearted; was 
anxious for notoriety, and was very much 
afraid of doing anything that was, or 
might be, unpopular. He was careless of 
his grammar, and used expressions that 
were very coarse, to say the best of them. 
Mr. 8. was in delicate health, and was ra- 
ther fastidious; so that the Dr. was con- 
stantly offending him, not always uninten- 
tionally, I suspected. He would often 
jump up and rush from the tent, the Dr. 
laughing heartily at him. As for Mr. L. 
and your servant we were not squeamish. 

You were never in the Far West, I be- 
lieve, and have never seen those beautiful 
prairies. Those on this side of the Missis- 
sippi vee § be pretty in the spring, but they 
are level and monotonous; but those of 
Iowa and Upper Missouri are truly beauti- 
ful. I was never tired of them. 

As we were riding along it was impossi- 
ble to keep ourselves from being cheated 
into the belief that we were approaching a 
park round some rich man’s mansion. We 
could see the trees arranged tustefully in 
clumps, entirely free of undergrowth, and 
the deer disappearing from our view, so 
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that every momen twe thought to come in 
sight of the house. The scenery reminded 
me of Gothic arc hitecture, that is so very 
beautiful, from what is not visible to the 
eye, but is oe to the imagination 

It was in the first half of October that 
we were on those prairies. The delicate 
flowers that first appear in the spring had 
left no trace of themselves; and even the 
more hardy of the gaudy summer-flowers 
were faded and nipped by the early frosts, 
The long grass was very tough and wiry. 
and seemed only fit to be burned. I wish- 
to see the prairies on fire, and my wish 

as gratified at last. We were encamped 
on otis side of a hill, with a stream of 
water at the base The wind was very 
high, and we expected a storm. I was 
aw: vakened i in the night by a confused but 
very loud roaring. Springing tomy feet,and 
calling to the others, I rushed from the tent, 
and beheld—the prairie on fire. Itwas the 
grandest sight I ever enjoyed. 

The fire w was yet at | a fourth of a 
mile from us ; leaping, roaring, running up 
the trees, licking up the tall meadow-grass 
with its forked-tongue, crackling, and al- 
most laughing in its wild joy and fierce 
energy. The high wind brought it nearer 
and nearer, but as the water was between 
us, the excitement was purely pleasurable. 
The grass near the water was much rank- 
er than the rest, more green; and when 
the fire took hold of it, its fury seemed re- 
doubled ; the flames lost their pure color, 
and were dark and terrible. In less thana 
quarter of an hour they had passed on their 
work of destruction, leaving the blackened 
ground behind them. The trees that were 
scattered at intervals were still burning, 
and looked like fiery sentinels over the 
field of desolation. 

A few days afterwards we reached the 
Chariton river. For some time I had not 
felt very well. Travelling on horseback, 
from after an early breakfast, till late in the 
afternoon, in the hot sun, and then sleep- 
ing in the chill air of an October night, 
was not suited to my way of life. For se- 
veral days I telt depressed, without any 
tangible cause ; but the day after we cross- 
ed the Chariton, (on whose banks, by the 
by, L shot two beautiful blne-winged teal, ) 
the weather changed, and was very raw 
and gusty. The wind came sweeping down 
from the northwest, and for hundreds of 
miles met no obstruction. I never felt, not 
even in Boston, such a penetrating wind. 
It seemed to search out the very marrow 
of my bones. When we had made some 
seven or eight miles, L. said that as it was 
80 very cold we had better seek at once a 
sheltered place to pitch our tents in, as the 
day’s sails could be done on horseback. 
He asked me what was the matter with 
me, for I was perfectly blue in the face. 

I confessed | was not very well. The 
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encampment was made, and our fires light- 


ed. I laid down on my bear-skin with a 
burning fever. Dr. D. came, with the rest, 
at night- fall, and declared I had the fever 
and ague, and prescribed—calomel. It is 
a medicine I do not like, and I remember- 
ed reading in some book of travels where 
one of the party was anxious to give a 
white substance, labelled calomel, to his 
sick fellow-traveller ; the patient, how ever, 
objected, insisting that it was arsenic and 
not calomel ; and in the end it proved to be 
arsenic. I thought of this, and quietly de- 
termined I would not take the Doctor’s 
calomel. Lucky enough, when he exam- 
ined his pocket-book, all the medicines 
were found most lovingly fraternizing to- 
gether. 

The next morning, after a very wretch- 
ed night, I found myself no better. The 
weather had moderated, but it was snow- 
ing. Dr. D. made a set speech to Captain 
L., the amount of which was, that as there 
was no use of his staying, he would leave 
the party, and make - way back to the 
haunts of civilization, L. and 8. advised 
me to go with him, and under the circum- 
stances, I thought it better both for them 
and me that I should follow their advice. 
We were soon prepared, and with heavy 
hearts we parted. 

Our course had hitherto been a directly 
western one from the Mississippi, bat by 
going in a southeastwardly direction we 
thought ourselves certain of getting to 
some of the settlements before nightfall. 
You are aware that the squatters do not 
invade the new country broadcast, but 
settle on the riversand creeks. We were 
between the Chariton and some creek, and 
we were sure of finding shelter before 
long. We thought that we would come 
upon settlements by three o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

About noon it stopped snowing, but the 
clouds were still lowering very ‘gloomily. 
Not a living creature did we see of any 
kind after we left the camp. All day we 
plodded along; very aie speaking, 
save that every now and then one would 
ask the other if that wasn’t a house in the 
distance ; or if this, on the other hand, 
wasn’t smoke. But we were disappoint- 
ed, time and again. All day I had the 
worst feelings 1 ever experienced. I do 
not think I had much physical suffering, 
but there was a sense of the most utter 
and dreary loneliness and despondency. I 
thonght that I was dream-like to wander 
on for ever over those snow-covered prai- 
ries, with my companion, who could not 
help me in any wise. The live-long day, 
and each hour, increased my misery. At 
last it was growing dark and still no signs 
of any settlement. Then it was quite 
dark, but as the ground was covered with 
snow, we could distinguish the open prui- 
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rie from the woods. The Doctor proposed 
that we should make “ land,” and pass the 
night as we could. To this I had energy 
enough to object, and I persisted in going 
on, that at last we must come upona settle- 
ment; and finally, that I would not get off 
my horse voluntarily, until I was secure of 
shelter. As I was very resolute, the Doc- 
ter thought it better to give up his — 
We plodded on; the dull footsteps of our 
horses on the snow were the only sounds 
to be heard. After a while we found our 
horses were making their way towards 
* land,” (you know, I presume, that where 
there are no trees, there is no “land,”) 
very much to our delight. We had confi- 
deuce in the sagacity of our beasts, and 
felt sure that they knew what they were 
about. As we drew near to the timber, we 
saw an opening between the trees, which 
proved to bea road, plainly and palpably a 
read, There was no mistake about it, and 
doubtless we “ grinned for joy.” We had 
at last found a vestige of humanity. We 
felt no longer as if condemned, for ever, to 
those pathless wastes of snow. We cheer- 
ed one another, and spoke kindly to our 
horses, and jogged on quite merrily. Pre- 
sently we came to a fence round a small 
enclosure, and we knew a house must be 
at hand. The road ran nearly halfway 
round the fence, and then led off to a log- 
cabin. 

Very much to our surprise we heard no 
dogs; nor, indeed, was there any sign of 
life. The Doctor gave a whoop. The 
wild sound startled the slumbering echoes. 
We paused in breathless expectancy, but 
there was no answer save from an owl, a 
dismal owl, that cried and wailed like an 
infant. Our hearts died away within us, 
and I began to fear it was all adream; or 
worse, a delusion of the wicked one. 

Well, here’s a house anyhow, whether 
there’s any one in it or not,” said the Doc- 
tor. “ Come, let’s ride up to it.” 

We knocked at the door, but there was 
no answer. We lifted the rude latch and 
the door opened. There was no one 
within, but the cabin was a large and well- 
furnished one; I mean, of course, for a 
squatter. There were two large beds with 
the bed clothes on them, a Yankee clock, 
that was not going; (where, on the face 
of the habitable globe, will you not find a 
Yankee clock. 1 dare say the Great Mo- 
gul, and Abdel Kader, and Victoria Regina, 
all pride themselves on their wooden tme- 
pieces ;) a few bo ke, among which were 
a Bible, a hyma-book, and a speech of 
Senator Benton’s; ana all kind of garden 
“ track.” 

But where was the family? That was 
the mystery. “ The folks” had been there 
lately, for everything was in good order, 
but not within four-and-twenty hours, for 
there was no fire on the hearth. We lost 
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no time in making idle reflections, for it 
was now after nine o’clock. We tethered 
our horses, giving them pumpkins and 
corn, which we found in the field in front 
of the cabin. 

By the aid of our matches we soon had 
a fire, and roasted some potatoes. I felt 
like Tam O’Shanter: “ O’er a’ the ills of 
life victorious.” 

This was the pioneer settlement, and we 
found, the next day, that the whole family 
had gone out bee-hunting, or honey-collect- 
ing rather, for the bee-trees had all been 
“ hunted” and marked, in the summer. 

In four or five days we reached the 
Mississippi, and met a steam-boat that was 
going down to St. Louis ; so that we had no 
more trouble. 

I should like to make an ending here; 
but I must tell you of my night at Bra- 
shaw’s. 

It was the day after the one, of which 
I have just been telling you, we had made 
a long day’s journey, and at nightfall we 
stopped at a small cabin, the first we had 
seen for some miles, to know if they could 
“keep” us. The man assured us he was 
very full, but as the next clearing was nine 
miles further on, he would do what he 
could for us, We felt no disposition to go 
on, though the cabin was not more than 
half as large as our dwelling the night be- 
fore—but nine miles! We knew tuo well 
what miles were in the prairie country, 80 
we dismounted. 

Mr. Brashaw had a large family, and 
there were several strangers with hm. I 
own I felt much curiosity as to the way in 
which we were to pass the night. My 
curiosity was much greater than my anxie- 
ty, fur Mrs. B., and two daughters almost 
women, were to be disposed of, and there 
was but this one room. 

We were treated with much kindness, 
and, I may say, distinction, for the Doctor 
soon told them that we were on business 
of state. As we sat before the fire the 
Doctor watched with much interest the 
culinary preparations, while the talking 
was transterred to me. In a large iron 
skillet there was bacop frying, but this did 
not give my companivu as much pleasure 
as I thought it would. He touched m 
elbow and whispered, “ What a pity it 
isn’t fried cabbage!” The very mention 
of it made me feel sick. Fried cabbage! 

When supper was ready the Doctor 
made fierce ouslaught upon the bacon; 
but I found that I could not touch any- 
thing that was befure me. It was all too 
coarse; and, as I needed something totempt 
my appetite, I could not help it. J blamed 
myself for not eating, for I saw that my 
kind host was distressed. 

The Doctor, as soon as he had taken off 
the edge of his appetite, began to discuss 
the dishes that were on the table, and a 
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last praised fried cabbage as the very best 
thing man couldeat. Mr. Brashaw prom- 
ised him some for his breakfast the next 
morning. 

After the meal was over, and the things 
all put away, I thought I would like to go 
to bed. There were two large beds; the 
head of one being placed against the foot 
of the other. I took it for granted that 
one would be given to us, but where 
would the rest go ? 

I heard Mrs. B. say that the children’s 
feet were so dirty that they must be wash- 
ed before they went to bed. In my civi- 
lized simplicity I supposed that, of course, 
warm water would be used, and I ventur- 
ed to say that I thought it would be of 
great service to me to bathe my feet in 
warm water; but I found that cold water 
was to be used by the children. I imme- 
diately said I would not give them the 
trouble; but they would not hear of its 
being “trouble.” In a few minutes the 
skillet that had fried the bacon was put on 
the fire full of water. When the water 
was warmed Mr. Brashaw took the skillet 
off, and put it down at my feet. Looking 
rather amazed, I asked for some other ves- 
sel, but there was none other to be had. 
There was no help for it; for my host 
would have been hurt if I had not used it. 
Ibathed my feet, thinking all the while of 
the frying of the bacon that had been, and 
the cabbage that was to be. The Doctor 
was so very earnestly engaged in a dispute 
with one of the “ strangers,” a Missourian, 
about the boundary line, proving, most 
conclusively, as he thought, the right and 
title of Iowa to all she claimed, that he 
paid no attention to my doings. I now 
thought it was time to go to bed. I look- 
ed round the room, and saw, that in the 
bed whose foot abutted against the head of 
the other, there were several individuals 
whose sex was proclaimed by the gar- 
ments which hung ona _ hook overhead. 
These then were the daughters ; but Mrs. 
B, and the “ old man,” and the strangers, 
and the boys, and ourselves ! 

“The “old man” asked me if I did not 
want to go to bed, and when I said “ Yes,” 
he told me he hoped the Doctor and my- 
self could sleep in one bed, as they were 
s0 much crowded. 

Well, I assure you it was a great comfort 
to find we were to have a whole bed to 
ourselves, without any children stuck in, 
just to fillup. Really how we got to bed 
I do not know, though I presume it was 
by a judicious combination of the doctor's 
independence, with my native modesty. 
After we were comfortably fixed, I turned 
of eyes to see how the rest were disposed 
of. The strangers, rough and hardy back- 
woodsmen as they were, were stretched on 
the ground, with their heads against the 
backs of up-turned chairs. The boys were 
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all on astraw-bed. A little quarrel they 
indulged in gave me an idea of the materiel 
of their bed furniture. One declared that 
his brother had stolen his pillow to prop 
himself up with, to keep him from rolling 
off on the floor. I was much amused to 
find the pillow was half a pumpkin that 
had been divided longitudinally. 

The dying embers still cast a dim light; 
and I could see Mr. Brashaw, who had not 
Me gone to bed, walking up and down a 
ittle unencumbered space between the 
door and the fireplace. Presently I heard 
the “old woman” ask him if he were not 
coming to bed, assuring him that there 
was room for him. I thought that perhaps 
well-grounded doubts of this fact might 
have been the cause of his watchfulness; 
but no—he said his feet were too dirty. 
“ Well,” was her considerate reply, “can’t 
you scrape it off?” How it was settled I 
do not know, for I fell asleep. There 
were seventeen of us in that one room. 

When breakfast was preparing the next 
morning the Docior chuckled at the cabbage 
that was frying in the skillet. I had enjoy- 
ed a delightful rest, and felt much refresh- 
ed, and to tell the truth, a little mischiev- 
ous; so I thought I would not let the Doc- 
tor know as to the skillet, with what skill 
it had been used for such widely different 
purposes. Besides, I doubt much whether 
he would have cated a straw about it after 
all. I have seen many men enjoying their 
meals, but none ever ate with more gout 
than did Dr. D. the fried cabbage. 

As we were going down the Mississippi 
we saw its junction with the Missouri. 
This last is a mighty stream—turbid and 
terrible—and comes upon the peaceful and 
clear waters of the Mississippi in the hangh- 
tiest and most insulting style, and soon 
takes possession of the whole channel. 
Thence forwards, the Mississippi's waters 
are defiled, nor do all the pure streams that 
flow into the river make any perceptible 
difference. Those who are accustomed to 
this river, maintain that, after filtration, it 
is the best drinking water in the world. 
Credat Indeus. 1 can't agree with them. 
It looks like weak lemonade ; end in con- 
sequence, no one used to pure spring water 
can think it perfect. 

But of all rivers Lever saw, commend 
me to the Des Moines, as the most beauti- 
ful of streams. The French would not 
have called the Ohio La delle riviére, had 
they seen the Des Moines. Nothing can 
surpass the a of the water. The 
river is so winding, that you seldom see 
more than a quarter of a mile at one view. 
Its gently-rising banks, bluffs as they are 
called, are very graceful, and are well- 
wooded down to the waters-edge. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for 
the prevalence of intermittent fever in a 
mowkyectted country—but why should all 
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the children have white heads? Its a phi- 
siological question to which I should like 
to hear a satisfactory answer. 

My digression is at an end; it is longer 
than any of Mr. De Quincey’s, if that gives 
you any comfort. 

When you answer this do not give me 
any advice. I do not take it kindly, espe- 
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cially when offered gratuitously. Speak 
not of the water-cure, it would be asinecure 
for me; and so do not tell me to go to the 
monntains: a valetudinarian is not fit for 
the mountains. Vale. 
Iota Detta. 
Baltimore. 


. FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL RECORD. 


Durine the last two years the 
amount of surplus money in the federal 
treasury has remained nearly the same. 
At the close of August, 1844, it was 
near thirteen millions ; and at the close 
of May last, the returns of the Treasur- 
er presented a similar sum on hand. 
This indicates the general fact that, in 
the last two years of peace and con- 
siderable prosperity, the revenues and 
expenditures of the government have 
been nearly equal to each other. The 
tariff of 1842 has, in the third year of its 
operation, under most favorable circum- 
stances, barely sufficed to meet a very 
moderate expenditure on the part of the 
government, including the discharge of a 
small portion of a loan which matured. 
The sudden out-break of hostilities on the 
part of Mexico involves a large increase 
of expenditure, without in any materi- 
al degree affecting the external com- 
merce, which is the chief source of 
revenue. An increase of taxation un- 
der such circumstances will clearly not 
meet the exigency, because the rate of 
duties now levied upon imported goods 
is as high as they will bear without 
stopping their importation altogether. 
Unless direct taxation be resorted to, 
there is no means of enhancing the rev- 
enues but to encourage trade by reduc- 
ing the duties on imports. The po- 
sition of the government revenue, as 
derived from indirect taxes, is very 
nearly the same as were those of the 
English government in 1840. There 
was at that time an annual deficit, 
which the then Chancellor, Mr. Bar- 
ing, endeavored to make up by adding 
five per cent. to all the existing customs. 


This additional tax failed to afford any 
increase of means. The new govern- 
ment that came into office in 1842, adop- 
ted a plan which was peculiarly bold 
in the then state of public opinion, viz., 
to enhance the revenues by reducing 
indirect taxes—thus striking a fatal 
blow at the protective policy. Since 
then the government has removed in- 
direct taxes to the amount of £8,200,- 
000, or $41,000,000, a sum equal to 
double the whole customs revenues of 
the United States. The result of this 
wise policy has been that the income 
of 1845 was .£52,250,000, being a 
surplus over expenditure of $2,350,- 
000,— most successfully establishing 
the soundness of the views which 
looked upon high taxes as restrictive to 
trade and oppressive to industry. The 
external trade of the United States, 
which is the only alternative for direct 
taxes in supplying the federal treasury, 
has been, to an extraordinary extent, 
restricted by the high tariff of 1842, 
and as we have seen, in the last two 
years, it has sufficed only for a moder- 
ate peace expenditure. A contingency 
has now arisen when, to maintain the 
honor of the country, a large increase 
in expenditure is necessary. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in a special 
report, has stated the increased expen- 
diture for the year ending June 30th, 
1347, at $23,952,984 ; and that the sum 
estimated in the annual report, made in 
December last, to be on hand in July, 
1847, was $4,332.441. The increased 
expenditure, it is now estimated, will 
absorb this balance, and leave $19,620,- 
463 to be provided for. A proposed 
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modification of the tariff it is supposed 
will make an addition of $5,534,057 to 
the revenue, and reduce the deficit to 
$14,086,406. This deficit, the Secre- 
tary remarks, must be provided for 
either by stock loans, treasury notes, 
direct taxation, or excises; and he asks 
for power to contract a debt, payable 
in a term of years, or to issue treasury 
notes at par, and the interest not to 
exceed six per cent. The grant of the 
authority to issue either stock or trea- 
sury notes at the discretion of the de- 
partment may not, under the circum- 
stances, be amiss; but it is not so clear 
that any contingency can arise that will 
make stock payable in a term of years 
more advantageous to the public in- 
terest than treasury notes. The report 
remarks: ‘‘ The same power that is now 
given by law to redeem the loan, even 
before its maturity, whenever the funds 
of the government will permit, so as to 
liquidate any public debt as speedily as 
possible, should be continued.” ‘The 
fact of the existence of a surplus of 13 
millions of dollars to the credit of the 
treasury for more than two years, and 
loaned to banks and brokers without in- 
terest, contemporaneously with the ex- 
istence of an outstanding debt of some 
$17,000,000 on which the government 
is paying six per cent., is pretty con- 
clusive evidence that the “ power” al- 
luded to by the Secretary is not very 
available. The government has in fact 
paid $600,000 per annum during the 
last two years for money to loan to 
banks ; and this instance of a most pro- 
fligate want of economy in the treasury 
department was occasioned by the sup- 
posed utility of funding $7,000,000 of 
treasury notes that were doubtless of 
considerable service to the commercial 
public, into a five per cent. stock for 
20 years. The government took from 
the mercantile public a useful species 
of paper, redeemable within the year, 
and gave in exchange to brokers and 
bankers a stock not redeemable in 20 
years. The great error of this opera- 
tion was that it was done by the same 
Congress that imposed the present ta- 
riff. They alleged that the high duties 
levied by that tariff were necessary to 
increase the revenue, in order to dis- 
charge the public debt ; and at the same 
time they took from that debt its fea- 
ture of redemption within the year, 
and made it irredeemable within 20 
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years. The department has, indeed, 
power to buy it in the market at the 
market price, which is of course al- 
ways the value of principal as well as 
the interest, which the government in- 
judiciously contracted to pay for twenty 
years. Had the debt as it existed in 1843 
remained unchanged in its character, 
the accumulation of surplus occasioned 
in 1843-4 by the reaction of the almost 
embargo on imports created by the tariff 
in the first year of its action, would 
gradually have retired the outstanding 
notes, and neither surplus nor debt 
would now have existed. A similar 
juncture now presents itself. The Sec- 
retary wants for the coming year an 
addition of 19 millions to his revenue, 
to meet what is assumed to be a tem- 
porary outlay; at the same time he 
proposes a permanent modification of 
the tariff, which, in connexion with the 
modification of the English corn-laws, 
cannot in the present state of commer- 
cial affairs but have a very salutary 
effect upon business, and greatly im- 
prove the regular revenues of the gov- 
ernment. The proposed tariff, aided 
by the warehousing system, cannot but 
add largely to the permanent revenues; 
and when, as it is hoped will speedily 
be the case, the expenditure returns to 
the peace establishment, a surplus must 
rapidly accumulate. In such a case, 
why should the government be com- 
pelled for a series of years to continue 
paying interest on a stock debt, that the 
money may be loaned to banks without 
interest ?—a repetition of the profligacy 
of the enactment of 1843! It is true, 
that it has occurred that the treasury 
notes of the government bearing six 
per cent. have been at a discount in the 
market, and it is clearly unjust at such 
a time to require the public creditor to 
take them at par: but when treasury 
notes were unsaleable at par, United 
States six per cent. stock was not to be 
negotiated at any price. Mr. Tyler's 
agent failing to get a loan here, hawked 
them all over Europe, and still without 
success. Were such a contingency to 
arise, it were far better to allow to the 
creditor of the government the market 
rate of discount on the notes paid him, 
than to engage to pay interest for 20 
years to third parties. It is not at all 
probable, scarcely within the range of 
possibility, that treasury notes can fall 
to a discount under a modified tariff. 
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When the treasury notes of the federal 
government were at a discount in 1842, 
the whole customs revenues of the 
government for the year were but 
$18,000,000, and the treasury notes 
outstanding amounted to $10,093,426. 
It is pretty evident, notwithstanding 
that the notes were receivable for cus- 
toms, that at a time when business was 
slack and money tight, there was not 
sufficient demand for the notes to pay 
government dues to sustain them at 
par, and the stagnation of internal busi- 
ness diminished the demand for the 
notes in the operations of exchange. As 
the matter now stands, the Secretary 
proposes to raise the revenue from cus- 
toms to $30,034,057 per annum, by re- 
ducing the rates; if, therefore, he 
should issue in treasury notes the whole 
amount of his estimated, deficit say, in 
round numbers, 20 millions, the amount 
outstanding would be no more dispro- 
portionate to the revenues of the coun- 
try than they were in 1842; and if 
during the year the war expenditure 
should cease, the same cause would 
probably, by stimulating trade, still far- 
ther enhance the customs and absorb 
the notes, thereby extinguishing the 
debt by its own operation, speedily and 
with little cost. If, on the other hand, 
the debt should be contracted, to avoid a 
temporary inconvenience, on a term of 
years, the double inconvenience of a 
surplus on hand and an extensive out- 


Quantity. 
UR cidtniitent cstenxnunale Ibs. 19,630,045 
Ee aaa 107,860,911 
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The quantity of sugar raised in this 
country amounts to 200,000,000 pounds, 
and the price is advanced $5,000,000 by 
the duty: hence, laying a duty of 20 per 
cent. upon all these articles will dimin- 
ish the actual tax to the consumers 
$3,000,000; or, differently stated, in 
average families 7 lbs. of sugar is used, 
with 2 lbs. coffc and 4 lb. tea per week ; 
the tax on the sugar is now 174 cents: 
if the tax upon all three articles were 
20 per cent., it would amount on the 
whole to 144 cents, or the consumers 
would pay 34 cents per week less than 
they now pay. 

Thus far, although the money and 
produce markets have been greatly 
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standing debt would be encountered for 
along season. The quantity of treasury 
notes that may be kept afloat will be 
greatly enhanced by the operation of 
the Independent Treasury, which will 
restrain, toa great degree, the swindling 


‘banking system that now frequently 


fills the channels of exchange with a 
baseless and spurious paper, alike in- 
jurious to the operators and the public. 
Among the changes proposed in the 
tariff by the Secretary, is the imposi- 
tion of taxes on tea and coffee, heretofore 
free. Those duties are alluded to as 
“‘war measures.” It is certainly de- 
sirable that, if sufficient revenue can be 
derived from low duties on all other 
articles, that tea and coffee should be 
exempt; but we are far from subserib- 
ing to the soundness of that policy 
which taxes sugar 100 per cent., and 
allows tea and coffee, its accompany- 
ments, to go free, on pretence that a tax 
is removed from the necessaries of the 
poorer classes. The absurdity of the 
plea becomes evident if we turn to the 
treasury reports, and observe the quan- 
tities of each consumed and the amount 
of duties paid by each. ‘T'ea and coffee 
are imported altogether—none is pro- 
duced in this country. Of sugar about 
twice as much is produced as is im- 
ported, and the price of the whole mass 
is raised to the extent of the duty.— 
The following quantities of the three 
articles were imported in 1845: 














Vaine. Doty. Proposed 20 pr. ct. duties. 
none 1,146,102 
none 1,244,254 
2,798,935 911.278 
. «$16,508,177 $2,798,935 $3,301,634 


disturbed, and serious calamities have 
overtaken the large class of dealers in 
agricultural produce, the war and i 

consequent expenditures have as yet 
had but little agency in producing the 
difficulties. In fact, it may be a ques- 
tion whether the expenditure by the 
government of the surplus on hand, and 
its consequent withdrawal from govern- 
ment banks and dispersion in the gene- 
ral markets, will not have a better effect 
than to allow the money to continue the 
instrument of alternate oppression and 
undue speculation, which it has been 
during the last two years. The first 
effect of the hostilities at New-Orleans, 
was to shake credit and paralyse bill 
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operations. Som* few failures took 
place, and the rest :tions of the banks 
produced both ina lity and disinclina- 
tion to purchase ills, and they fell 
rapidly to low points. When they had 
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become considerably depreciated, the 
banks themselves became buyers, and 
the rates rose. The course of the 
operation is seen in the following table 
of rates of bills : 


BILLS AT NEW-ORLEANS. 
May 1, May 9. May 16. May 2 May 27. Inno 16, 
SE awattosndamwes s 84a 9} 7} a 84 6 a7 6 a7 63 a 7} 7 aT 
New-York 60 days....... li a 1} dis. 2 a3 dis. Shadi dis. 34a 3 a3} dis. 13 a 24 
- + -GiEiniacsin 4a 4 prem. 4 prem. ‘alt “ 2 a2 3ta2d “ ¢a l 


The purchases of the banks are most- 
ly 60 days bills, and at one time their 
northern credits reached $4,000,000 in 
addition to the government credits 
drawing money from the deposit banks 
for expenditure at the south. The 
banks bought thus largely at the iow 
rates and checked at par, realizing large 
profits from the difficulties they helped 
to create. When the institutions again 
became sellers, the market was eased 
considerably there. The chief difficulty 
which has disturbed in the markets has 
grown out of the great fall in produce, 
consequent upon the disappointment in 
relation to the large crops in England, 
and the enormous supplies which the 
high speculative prices of last fall seat 
forward to market. The progress of 
popular opinion in England in relation 
to the removal of duties upon corn has 
been slow but effective; and last falb the 
failure of the crop of potatoes in Lreland 





gave an impetus to the movement and 
agitators produced a strong belief in the 
deficiency of the English crops of grain. 
Excitement ran high, being fostered by 
political agitators until it reached ne arly 
a panic, and drove the first Minister of 
the Crown into proposing the removal 
of duties. The fears in relation to the 
crop seem to have most seriously pre- 
vailed from August to November, 
during and immediately succeeding the 
harvest. Prices under this influence 
appear to have reached their highest 
point in the first week in November. 
As an indication of the state of affairs, 
we compile from official returns the 
following statement of the price of grain 
on the 5th of each month, the quantity 
imported and duty paid, the rate of duty 
as governed by the six weeks average, 
and the quantity of wheat and of wheat 
flour remaining bond on the 5th of 
each month. 





MONTHLY AVERAGE OF WHEAT—QUANTITY IMPORTED—QUANTITY DUTY 
PAID—AND OF WHEAT AND FLOUR REMAINING IN BOND. 
Wheat Wheat, Duty In bond. 
per qr. Wheat Imp Duty per Wheat Flour 
s. d. qrs. paid qr. qrs ew 
1844 October...... 46 28,90: i, l 
1844 November....45 
1844 December....45 
1845 January...... 15 
1845 February..... 45 
1845 March........ 45 
1845 April......0. 46 
1845 May......... 46 2 
1845 June......... OT: Rig cna PON Os ostne 5,061... 02%. <s92 
1845 July.......... TE Blesuenn POO cama BOD cio dis wn 365,649 
264) BWeee....ss.00 2°°**** 60,465 ...... 6,269.....20.<% 
1845 September... Se Biecwsen Sa OE. couse Bete icavtl cee 
1845 October......56 0..... REV OUR, .ccus 20,907 ....18....52 
1845 November....60 1...... 150,382. ..... 1898 occ BBcs 
1845 December....! ee LER RES. Wc22s 17,644;....14.. 
1846 Febrnuary.....! MA? SW ire conuticbenis ga ince any adwetu 1S..1, 
1866 MAY. ccc cease De Wireuhstccvensncvscsenesesoet 16..1 
From October, 1844, to the first November a rapidrise took place, and the 


duty fell 6s per quarter from the 5th of 
August tothe 5th of December. At 
that time the conviction began to spread 
itself that the harvest was not so short 


week in July, 1845, the price of grain 
remained remarkably steady as did the 
quantities taken out of bond and those 
remaining in bond. From August to 
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as had been supposed. The potatoe 
crop of Ireland was indeed short, and a 
fearful calamity it is, because the cul- 
tivators of those blighted crops have not 
wherewith to purchase other food. 
The citizens of that impoverished and 
oppressed land have no reserve property 
in any shape which they can make 


available for the purchase of food 
Their labor is scarcely ever a 
PRICES OF PRODU 
Flour, 
Ww.c. Corn. 
October 1..........$4 62}....0 57.... 
November 5........ GSS .sed0 Wiseye 
December 6......... 70 ....0 &.... 
January 7.0. cscvsces O78 5.660 FRe 
MMR Cis ve sve lees 6:60 528 665%... 
BORE. i cevewsnonne 5: SB. 008 2000. 
BOE Tie ane kseas 4 62}....0 68.. 
CG Decne ncaan opti 4350 ....0 G8.... 
$UNO TD. 6 ocastednkss ha ee oe 


As usual, under the influence of ex- 
citement speculations were entered into, 
and the farmers and producers were 
relieved of large quantities at high prices. 
The anticipated demand did not, how- 
ever, take place, and up to the close of 
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marketable article, and when they lose 
its proceeds on their own patch of land 
their case is indeed deplorable. The 
excitement which prevailed in England 
was rapidly imparted to this country, 
and the most sanguine expectations 
of inordinant prices for all descriptions 
of food were entertained here, and their 
influence upon prices is seen as follows: 


CE IN NEW-YORK. 
Pork, Beef, But ter, 
Wheat. mess. mess. Lard. W. D. 
1 00 005016: 00s. ce8 00.. 60850 Bhcise cs 16 
i at eee O Chis cas 17 
Lb Wicks WA A Wisc ees @ Giwca. 17 
1 40....13 25 ...8 50......0 83.....% 17 
£:98.4.544i 986 6.58 WiiceucO OGiscca 15 
DB ncinad), BB ees Reeves OT cssans 14 
LO ccclO 75. <o08 BBscccce 0 7 seccce 11 
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navigation, all the avenues of trade were 
filled with produce on its way to the 
seaports. As compared: with last year, 
the exports of flour, corn and wheat 
from the port of New-York have been 
as follows : 


MONTHLY EXPORTS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN FROM THE PORT OF NEW-YORK. 


1845. 

Flour. Corn. 

PGE Foinesvaaes bbls. 13,316 bush, 13,370 
Febru APY. ceccce 6,388 7.247 
March samme 14,656 18,703 
AQT 5 ose 17,122 20,084 
csvset ndeewive ss 24.781 6.672 
PO ic knckcaor ines 27,351 7,190 
Total, 6 months........ 103,614 73,266 


Increase 


This represents an increase of near 
$2,000,000 in the value of these three 
articles exported from the port of New- 
York, but there have been large losses 
sustained on it as well as on other pro- 
duce ; and on the 5th of May there 
was in bond in England five times as 
much wheat as at the same date in the 
previous year, and four times as much 
flour, with every prospect at that early 
period of the year of a good harvest. 


At Rochester 
At New-Orleans 


The increase at these two points is 
nearly 100 per cent., it appears. The 
receipts at New-York down the river 
are 600,000 bbls. against 400,000 bbls. 


1846. 

Wheat. Flour. Corn. Wheat. 
saceee bbls. 69,613 bush. 112,607 bush. 46,591 
miiainaiaa 41,153 201,220 9 276 

nants 37,152 10,581 
bush. 1,600 64,497 17,444 
caaeotl 70.633 92,756 
ane den to 16th 58,003 74,569 








341,051 
237, 137 





509,177 


435,911 


262,890 
261,290 


The real and prospective abundance of 
food in England in the face of the vast 
supplies that reach tide-water in the 
United States, has made the condition 
of the buyers and holders any thing but 
enviable. The quantity of flour weighed 
at Rochester, New-York, from the 
opening of navigation to June 15, and 
that received at New-Orleans from 
September Ist to June 15th, was as 
follows : 


1845. 1846, Increase. 
(ES. ccc vecandeeive » daausi 200,244 
i ii anda SE Ol sedccede ca 256,103 


at the same period last year. The 
continual decline in prices has uncov- 
ered a large amount of acceptances 
drawn on city houses against produce 
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generally, and the reclamations on 
millers, banks and forwarders have been 
large, involving failures in almost every 
stage of the transaction. For the gen- 
eral business of the country it is perhaps 
fortunate that the producers of the crops, 
who are in general the consumers of 
goods, obtained fair prices for their 
produce, and so far the basis of general 
trade is sound. In looking forward, 
however, to the fall trade, we observe 
in all directions a great accumulation of 
stocks without any very good prospects 
of such a demand as shall advance 
prices. It is the case, indeed, that 
when wheat and wheat-flour falls so 
low more of it is consumed. The east- 
ern manufacturers use more wheat and 
less rye and Indian, and it enters more 
into general consumption abroad. 
There is no doubt but that the foreign 
demand will be fair to good; but the 
export must be large to relieve the mar- 
kets and allow the new crops to open 
at remunerative prices to the farmers; 
at the present rates far general produce 
no considerable profits can be realized 
by the farming interest, and a decline 
in their profits is certain to be followed 
by a languid fall and winter trade. The 
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Memoirs of the Administration of Wash- 
ington and John Adams. Edited from 
the papers of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary 
of the Treasury. By Georce Gisns. 
2 vols. New-York. 


THE two volumes before us form a very 
valuable contribution to the history of the 
times, when the conflicting elements of re- 
sistance having successfully severed this 
mighty continent from the domination of 
Europe, were just crystalizing as it were 
into the pure imstitutions that have now 
become consolidated by time. Ata time 
when everything was unadjusted, when 
theories were to be reduced to practice, 
when among the multitudinonus forms of 
government of which the world had pre- 
viously exhibited the working, the mon- 
archy of England had up to that time best 
stood the test of practice; when the best 
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orders for foreign goods are understood 
to be very limited; and the state of ex- 
changes at this season of the year, 
when they usually rise and become 
firm, is an indication that such is the 
fact. The rate of sterling for the packet 
of the Ist of July last year was 9} a 10, 
and this year dull, 74 a 84. The scarcity 
of movey may, to some extent, have 
affected prices this year, but as a gene- 
ral thing the demand has been less than 
the supply, more so than is usually the 
caseatthis season. The state of the mar- 
kets abroad are such as might promise 
improvement but for the distrust which 
hangs over the railway movement.— 
The desire for railway speculations ap- 
pears to be still good; in fact, all those 
who possessed shares when the bubble 
burst are naturally anxious to become 
relieved of the burden; as they area 
numerous and influential class, the pro- 
babilities are they may succeed in again 
producing a speculation. The number 
of newly-authorized roads is such as 
to require an incredible outlay of money, 
perhaps $300,000,000; a sum too large 
to transfer from one employment to 
another in a short space of time with- 
out producing great embarrassment. 


NEW BOOKS. 


and wisest men were anxious only to con- 
struct a government to hand down to pos- 
terity free from the objections that had 
manifested themselves in others, there was 
naturally a great indisposition in many 
quarters to embark in one altogether new. 
There were also a great number who, from 
honest conviction, distrusted the ability of 
the people to absolutely govern them- 
selves; men who supposed that society 
should be divided into classes, with spe- 
cial privileges to the higher ranks, in order 
to ensure its well-being and the preserva- 
tion of that order without which the com- 
monwealth could not prosper, and that a 
strong federal government with its power- 
ful patronage and splendid machinery 
could alone effect it. It was but natural 
that such opinions should be entertained, 
because the world had given no example 
of an absolute political equality among 
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citizens of any nation. That these persons 
violently contended for their opinions, be- 
cause they supposed that the welfare of 
the state required their adoption, is not to 
be wondered at. At this day, when party 
animosities have subsided, and time has 
demonstrated in the progress of repub- 
lican principles the great errors of those 
who distrusted the virtue of the people or 
their capacity for self government, and 
triumphantly sustained those sagacious 
statesmen who saw and resisted danger in 
every removal of power from the hands 
of the people, it is both instructive and 
interesting to be carried back to a personal 
acquaintance with those who took an active 
part in the government of those days. 
The private letters of men to their confi- 
dential friends and adherents are perhaps 
the best means of becoming acquainted 
with their motives, and of throwing light 
upon contemporary events that would else 
but be imperfectly understood by the stu- 
dent of history. The letters of Mr. Wol- 
cott, as edited by his grandson Mr. Gibbs, 
are eminently calculated to display the in- 
terior workings of the government machi- 
nery of those days. Mr. Wolcott was a 
working member of the government, and 
from the anditorship of Connecticut was 
transplanted to that of the federal treasury, 
and finally rose to sueceed Mr. Hamilton 
as head of the department. The general 
reader will find much of value in these 
volumes. 


Achievements of the Knights of Malta. 
by Avexanner Surnertanp, Esq.: 
Carey & Hart; Philadelphia: Burgess, 
Stringer & Co.; New-York. 


This order of soldier-monks may be said 
to be the connecting link between the days 
of chivalry and our own time. They have 
stood sentinel for Christendom for near 
nine hundred years, and their battlements 
of Malta as long frowned over the Medi- 
terranean, and defied the power of the 
heathen world; originating in the crusades 
against Jerusalem in the 11th century, it 
perished in the crusade of Europe in the 
19th century. The nine centuries of its 
existence are fraught with an intense 
interest, which is ably kept up in the 
volumes before us. 


Pictorial History of England. 
and Brothers. 


Harper 


Tue numbers of this valuable work, 
which we noticed in the June number of 
this Review, appear in regular succession, 
and we are pleased to learn, are attracting 
that attention which their importance, as 
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the social history of the most powerful 
people of modern times, demands. The 
accounts and illustrations of the Roman 
relics, given in these three numbers, are in- 
teresting ina high degree. The Romans 
laid the foundation of that greatness, which, 
taking date with the Norman conquest, 
steadily progressed, until, in our day, it 


has apparently reached its culminating 
point. The vigorous and intelligent race 


that occupy the islands of the North Sea, 
have swollen beyond the capacity of those 
islands to support. Their name has be- 
come terrible in all quarters of the world ; 
but the race has now been transplanted to 
the western continent, where the breadth 
of land and natural resources are as bound- 
less as the enterprise of the people. Like 
a plant noun in a flower-pot, until its 
vigor is developed, and then placed in the 
earth, where henceforth it will thrive, un- 
circumscribed by narrow bounds, the 
Anglo-Saxon race has even now commen- 
ced the era of its greatness. The majority 
of those now living will see the power of 
the English islands wane before the great- 
ness of the Union. How interesting, and 
how important, then, becomes an intimate 
acquaintance with the social progress of 
that people, whose destiny is now before 
our eyes undergoing so great a change. 


The American Angler's Guide, being a 
compilation from the works of popular 
English authors, from Walton to the 
present time, with the opinions and prac- 

of the best American anglers. 

Burgess, Stringer & Co.: New-York. 


tices 


This is the season when the city popu- 
lation, relaxing from the constant worry 
and drive of money getting, relaxes itself, 
and seeks the cool shades that overhang 
murmuring brooks; very many of them 
are expert anglers, and well understand 
the pure joy of extracting a trout from his 
element, in a scientific manner. Others 
again are entirely benighted on the sub- 


ject, although they may affect to be among 


the initiated. Let none of them fail to 
take with them a copy of the beautiful 
pocket edition, bearing the above title. It 
will instract the wisest, while it will amuse 
all. 


Results of Hydropathy; or, Constipation 
not a Disease of the Bowels, Indigestion 
not a Disease of the Stomach. By Ep- 
warp Jounson, M.D. Wiley & Putnam, 
New-York. 


This is an interesting work to very many, 
and the subject is ably treated by the 
author. 
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Memoirs of his Own Time, with Reminis- 
cences of the Events of the Revolution. 
By Avexanper Graypon; edited by 
John Stockton Littell, Member of the 
Historical Society of Sera 
Lindsay & Blakiston: Philadelphia, 


The auto-biography of a violent political 
partizan, however congenial it may be to 
those whose strong prejudices and narrow 
views lead them to look upon the strife of 
party as the struggle of truth, and the 
success of party leaders as the triumph of 
a great principle, is not the source whence 
to derive correct notions, either of the men 
or events of what it professes to treat. 
More particularly when the writer is 
apparently smarting under the supposed 
injury of being deprived of an office, which 
he had long held, for political reasons. 
The most violent and intemperate abuse 
of the greatest and best men of the coun- 
try is indulged in; and the vituperation 
denominated the “ frankness of an honest 
man.” Apart from the Pe portion of 
the work, the pages of Mr. Graydon are 
interesting, and afford an insight into the 
manners and habits of the men of the Re- 
volution. 


Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Complete in one volume. Harper & 
Brothers. 


The admirers of Longfellow, both here 
and in Europe, are presented with his 
writings in a superbly neat volume of 117 
pages 8vo., at the low price of 50 cents. 
The mere announcement of this desirable 
fact is for our purpose sufficient, without 
our entering here into a critique, or even 
description of the numerous beauties con- 
tained in the volume before us. 


Illuminated and Illustrated Shakspeare, 
Nos. 81, 82,83, 84— The Wandering Jew. 
By Evcene Sve. Lllustrated—Nos. 13, 
14. Harper & Brothers. 


The superb manner in which these two 
works are illustrated and printed, in the 
hands of the Messrs. Harpers, is a credit 
to the city, as well as indicative of a new 
era in the progress of the publishing sci- 
ence, if it may be so expressed. Not only 
are popular works made more attractive 
by the beautiful manner in which the illus- 
trations are executed, but the art of engra- 
ving on wood receives itself an impulse, 
from the liberal manner in which it is thus 
patronised. The magnificent manner in 
which the Pictorial Bible was got out by 
the same enterprising firm, met with the 
warmest support from the public and the 
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success which attended it is reported to 
have been so great, as to allow some of the 
engravers engaged in it to retire from bu- 
siness on a moderate competency. Such 
encouragement cannot but give a spur to 
the art; and while it adds to the attractions 
among readers, tends to improve the 
art. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, com- 
prising General Pathology : the nature 
and treatment of Morbid Diseases, &c. 
&§&c. By James Coptanp, M.D., F.R.S. 
Harper and Brothers. 


A most valuable addition to medical 
literature, and got up ina well-printed and 
desirable form. It is published in month- 
ly numbers, of which No. 15 is before us. 


Lives of the Kings of England. By 
.. Thos. Roscoe, Esq. Lea & Blanchard : 
Philadelphia. 


Tn looking back through the dull vista of 
time, at the long line of men raised above 
the multitude to direct the course of a 
great nation, we observe the importance of 
their movements, and the impress which 
their conduct makes upon their own and 
succeeding ages. Public events, however, 
afford but a slight and uncertain clue to the 
motives which impelled conduct, some- 
times of the most eccentric character, and 
of the utmost importance in its results. 
The history of their private lives; the 
state of society at their courts, and their 
personal habits, are far surer indications of 
the circumstances under which they acted, 
and are, therefore, to the reader and stu- 
dent of history of the greatest importance. 
These have been depicted, in the volumes 
before us, with a degree of interest seldom 
imparted to works of their general cha- 
racter. 


Harpers’ Lisrary or Serrect Novers.— 
Ist, No. 80. The Fe mali Ministe rT, or 
a Son’s Revenge: translated from the 
French. By Eucene Sve. 

2d, No. 82. The Park Ranger of Van 
Dieman’s Land. By Cuarves Row- 
crorT, Esq. 

3d, No. 84. 
Woman. 


The Confessions of a Pretty 
By Mrs. Parpog. 


These are of that class of cheap publi- 
cations that have of late years sc inundated 
the country, and which are the fruits of 
the improvement in the art of printing, 
and the diffusion of general knowledge. 
We are not of those who consider these 
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works an evil, even although they be works 
of fiction, and many of them not of a high 
order either of literature or morals. They 
are, nevertheless, a mark of an advanced 
state of society, as far as the masses of the 
yeople are concerned. They are useful, 
also, inasmuch as that they fasten the at- 
tention of those who are not possessed of a 
habit of reading, and in whom the taste 
for better productions grows as their appe- 
tite for mere excitements fails. Like the 
cheap diurnal press, they, from the simpli- 
city and familiarity of the matter they pre- 
sent, in a concise form, draw the attention 
aud excite an interest in the young or in- 
dolent, which soon ripens into a habit of 
reading, and leads to an improvement in 
the taste. If our neighbors of Mexico 
eould be induced to read, with interest, 
the cheap publications, in the proportion 
in which they are devoured here, a speedy 
reformation in the whole structure of so- 
ciety might be looked for. 


Life in Prairie Land, by Exiza W. Fars- 
HAM, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 408. Harper & 
Brothers. 


This volame forms the XIIth number of 
Harper's New Miscellany of Sterling 
Literature; it will be found a work of 
unusual interest, and one that addresses 
itself to almost every class of readers. Its 
intrinsic value, aside from the high reputa- 
tion of the authoress, must give it a wide 
circulation. * It is made up of a series of 
charming and life-like pictures of a per- 
sonal residence in the Far-West—perfect 
daguerreotypes of a settler’s daily habits, 
customs, methods of husbandry, &c.; to- 
gether with graphic sketches of travel in 
various sections of that far spreading and 
fertile country. The work is enlivened by 
erich vein of irresistible humor, inter- 
woven among passages of great power and 
el. ‘uent beauty, eminently impressive and 
suggestive. Mrs. Farnham has already ac- 
quired no unenviable degree of reputation 
for the distinguished ability with which 
she has sustained the office of Directress of 
Sing Sing Female Prison, where, by her 
knowledge of the human mind, her pru- 
dence and love in controlling it, she has 
made a place of profanity and disorder, so 
far as criminals were concerned, one of 
order, submission and peace. We speak 
the more freely, knowing that Mrs. F. is 
actuated from a high sense of daty and love 
of her race, rather than the mere love of 
reputation; and that she has less fear of 
enemies, if such she has, and is more 1n- 
different to praise, than the majority who 
come before the public. The pix ft of 
“Life in Prairie Land,” has for some 
years past contributed largely, although 
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anonymously, to many of our leading peri- 
odicals. We advise all who would laugh 
heartily over passages of keen satire, or 
be charmed with glowing and beautiful 
descriptions, who would drop a tear over 
some of ihe most touching ona thrilling in- 
cidents they have ever yet perused, to read 
this volume. 


Library of American Biography. By 
Jarepo Sparks, vol. viii. Boston: Little 
& Brown. 12mo. 


The labors of Mr. Sparks are productive 
of a fund of information, concentrated 
from the amplest sources, and almost in- 
valuable to the reader of modern history. 
The volume before us contains the life of 
Charles Lee, by Jared Sparks; and also 
that of Joseph Reed, by his grandson, 
Henry Reed. These heroes of the Revo 
lution are presented to the reader in a 
spirit of impartiality and general accuracy 
which reflect high credit on the authors, 
Mr. Sparks has songht to extenuate the 
conduct of Lee on the field of Monmouth, 
which led to a court-martial, and his sus- 
pension, and final retirement from the ser- 
vice. Atthis distant day it is rather up-hill 
work to attempt to impeach the decision of 
a court-martial then sitting, at a time 
when every motive must have existed to 
sustain the accused. The rash and disap- 
pointed ci-devant Russian officer, no doubt, 
met fully his deserts in being allowed to 
retire to his estates. 


Richelieu, a Tale of France, By J. P. R. 
James. Harper & Brothers, 


Mr. James’ popular and highly readable 
work, illustrative of the times of the great 
Minister of France, is a welcome reprint 
of the Messrs. Harpers. It forms number 
16 of the pocket edition of select novels, 
being two volumes in one, at 25 cents. 


Voyages of Discovery and Research in 
the Arctic Regions, from 1818 to the 
present time. By Sin Joun Barrow. 
Harper & Brothers, 


The great efforts made by the British 
government to effect discoveries in the 
Arctic regions, have been productive of 
many interesting and celebrated voyages 
under Ross, Franklin, Parry, Back, and 
other distinguished commanders. The 
narratives of these expeditions embrace 
incidents of the most thrilling interest.— 
The author of the present yolume, Sir John 
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Barrow, of the British Admiralty, pos- 
sesses the best qualifications for the task of 
condensing, in a most readable and ele- 
gant form, a history of all the voyages, 
with the stirring adventure and results of 
each. Tue volume forms perhaps one of 
the most valuable numbers ot Harper’s 
new miscellany. 


The Life of Martin Luther, gathered from 
his own writings. By M. MicHevet, 
author of “The History of France.— 
Translated by G. H. Smith, F.R.S.: D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

Oue of the most acceptable of Appleton's 
Literary Miscellanies 1s before us in the 
biography of Martin Luther. Not as ex- 
pressed in the author’s preface to the life 
of Luther, turned into an historical ro- 
mance: nor a history of the establishment 
of Lutheranism, but a biography, consist- 
ing of a series of transcripts from Luke’s 
own revelations. The work was written 
during the year 1828 and ’29, although not 
published until 1835. It is full of interest, 
and commends itself to the reader of the 
history of Christian religion. 


Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Re- 
pu blic; embracing its Civil and Military 
History, and an account of its Political 
condition before and during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Rosas. By Cot. J. 
Astuoxy Ktya, an officer in the army 
of the republic. D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Br madway, New-York. 


The events in the River Plate during the 
last few years have drawn the attention of 
diplomatists and politicians, as well as the 
public generally, to that portion of the 
rlabe with increasing interest. The fact 
that England and France have undertaken 
gratuitously and of “ their own wrong” to 
interfere in the affairs of two nations upon 
this continent, has excited a painful interest, 
jnasmuch 4s that it points to great future 
difficulties between the new and old world, 
should such a precedent gain the sanction 
of even a portion of the people on this 
continent. The importance of the move- 
ment seems to have created two parties ; 
the one attempts by all means to blacken 
the public and private character of Rosas, 
apparently as a palliative for the course 
pursued by foreign powers in relation to 
the troubles between Buenos Ayres and 
the Banda Oriental. Whatever may be the 
conduct of Rosas in the administration of 
his own government, or the nature of the 
difficulties between him and the repablic 
of Urugnay, they can afford no possible 
ground for two nations, 6,000 miles dis- 
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tant, thrusting themselves between the 
disputants, and attempting to tyrannize over 
and dictate to both. The meddling of the 
English government with the matter is 
probably the greatest error of the present 
administration of Great Britain, and will 
bring with it its own punishment. The 
duplicity of Mr. Ouseley affords no redress 
for want of candor on the part of Rosas, 
whose character has been formed in tarbu- 
lent times, in a country where rigor is 
more requisite than perhaps any other. 
Independent of the political bias of Col. 
King’s work, it is highly interesting, aud 
atfords a very good picture of men and 
things in that quarter of the world, in re- 
lation to which little has been heretofore 
known, because public attention has not, 
until lately, been particularly directed to 
it. The style of its publication is exceed- 
ingly neat and inviting, and it is well wor- 
thy an attentive perasal. 


Animal Magnetism; or, Psycodunamy. 
By Tueopvore Lecer, Doctor of the 
Medical Faculty of Paris, &c., &e. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The public have become more familiar 
with the science of magnetisin through its 
abuses than through its merits. In the 
present volume Mr. Leger has gone into 
the history of animal magnetism in a most 
thorough and interesting manner. He 
divides the history from the practice of the 
art, as two distinct heads; under the for- 
mer is comprehended all the phenomena 
that consists in the manifestation of some 
peculiar human faculties that are coeval 
with the creation of the world, The practi- 
cal operation of the science, as a satisfactory 
and rational system, is altogether new, and 
indeed, by a large portion of the public, 
its very existence is denied. This latter 
division is to form the text of another vol- 
ume to be shortly published. The history, 
as embraced in the volume before us, 
comprehends its academical history with 
the report of the Royal Academy upon the 
subject in 1825 and 1831; Dr. Berna’s ex- 
periments and reports in 1837; opinion of 
Dr. Husson. The second section comprises 
the history in the ages of antiquity, and 
the evidences of its existence among the 
Pe sians, Egyptians, and other ancient en- 
lightened nations; the progress through 
the middle ages down to Mesmer; the 
subsequent discoveries of somnambulism, 
and the spread of the science in England 
and the United States. The term “ Psy- 
codunamy” the author tells us, is derived 
from Greek words, signify ing the “ power 
of the soul.”’ To those who feel an interest 
in the science this work is invaluable. 











